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For the Companion, 


MUFF. 
A Serial Story for Bad Boys. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 


In offering “‘A Story for Bad Boys,” it need not 
be inferred that the writer wishes to imply that 
the boy-readers of this paper are of that unfortu- 
nate genus. By nomeans. Yet if by chance 
a bad boy should take up the paper, and 
read this story, the author hopes that the 
career of Muff may prove to be of special 
interest and profit to him. 

It was the evening of the 11th of October, 
the second day of the County Fair at Rock- 
ville Corners, and this commonly quiet little 
place had overflowed with people all day 
long. The Fair was, and still is, the great 
event of the autumn in that town, and the 
people all go to. it, even those extremes of 
the population, the old grandmas and grand- 
sires, and the fifteen-pound babies in arms, 
to whom as yet the world has not taken any 
definite shape or direction. 

It had been one of those phenomenal 
days, such as the State of Maine sometimes 
experiences early in October. There had 
been a sharp frost the night before. The 
morning was rough and cold; so bleak that 
the people in the adjoining towns, getting 
up at four o’clock to start for the Fair, had 
been glad to get out their last winter mit- 
tens, muffs, cloaks and overcoats. Yet by 
ten o’clock in the forenoon the sun shone so 
fiercely-that every dy tried to get into the” ° 
shade either of the Fair-ground fence, or of 
its sheds. Here the exhausted people might 
have been seen drinking lemonade and ne + 
cider, and carrying on their arms the great- 
coats and cloaks they no longer needed. 

At about two in the afternoon, however, 

a black thunderstorm rolled rambling across 
the county, with white-sheeted, drenching 
rain, wind, and a few big hailstones, caus- 
ing horses and cattle to prance and “loo,” 
with no end of shouting, laughter, terror 
and confusion. 

Into the gaunt old Fair building, stuffed 
with fruit, vegetables, prize corn, dairy 
products and sample farming-tools, and 
hung about with exhibition rugs and quilts, 
the crowd pressed in such numbers that 
there seemed great danger of a collapse of 
the structure, so that the older and more 
prudent heads thought it safer to stand out- 
side in the rain. 

Scarcely had the thunder-gust passed, 

and the sun come out again, when still an- 
Other rain-cloud gathered; in short, shower fol- 
lewed shower till into the evening, when the 
weather again roughened, and turned very cold 
and windy. Such was the day. 


through rain and mud. But many others re- 
mained, especially such as had relatives living at 
the Corners. 

The next day the horse-trot was to come off. 
The little public house was crushing full of people; 
every house, indeed, was crowded —except one. 
People even slept under sheds and in the Fair 


building on horse blankets, and some said, on |to lodge him over night; and on their tremu- 


| lously explaining that they were lone women, who 
led the highly incensed makers to declare that | could not entertain, he gallantly —but to their 
they would “never take anything there again, |inexpressible consternation—offered to marry 


the exhibition quilts and rugs—a report which 


never!” 

Tittate in the evening there was much driving 
to and fro, and the little sidewalks, inside the 
elm trees, were fairly thronged with people; all 
sorts of people, too, such as were not usually seen 
in that town. 

It was whispered that “pickpockets from the 
city” were at the Fair during the day. Several 
farmerg had lost their wallets. 

Another event that made the evening even more 
boisterous wag ,alas that truth compels the state- 
ment, in a State notec’ for strong prohibition!) the 
presence of several persons in a state of excessive 
hilarity, that certainly wag not caused by the use 
of ade. For these reasons the householders 
at the Corners took unusual precautions in look- 
ing after their doors and windows, as well as for 
all outlying property. 

‘The one house where there were no visitors that 


night was the little brown cottage on the road with the prop against it; and as, with candle in this time Mary had the object set up in the middle | Mary knocked timorously. 


leading out eastward from the Corners, about fifty 
rods from the Fair grounds, where the “Ransom 
girls” lived. The folks there always spoke of 
them as the Ransom “girls,” though Marcia was 
nearly fifty years old, and Mary was but little 
younger; but they were unmarried and had 
always lived there together, at least, ever since we 
of the younger generation could remember. Only 
a few spiteful persons ever called them ‘old 
maids,” though they had some of the peculiarities 
of that estimable class of persons, being addicted 





They owned their little patrimony, also a cow and | 
a flock of geese, and lived in comparative comfort— | 


and they did not go to the Fair. The latter was a 
perfect terror to them, and they had kept their 
door locked all day. 

As evening drew on, they were in still greater 
alarm, seeing so many strange-looking people 
about. One drunken fellow reeled into their yard, 





and knocking loudly at their door, asked them 


them. Then he sat on the well-curb and sang for 
a long time. 

Poor old Marcia and Mary peeped out from 
behind the curtain in their little parlor, and were 
about equally divided in their terrors —lest he 
should break into the house, or fall into their well, 
for the hilarious inebriate evidently took the curb | 
for a dry-goods box, and amused himself by sit- 
ting down in it backwards in a most alarming 
manner. When at length this bacchanalian: rey- 
eller had gone his tipsy way, still singing, some | 
passing rowdies put them in another perturbation | 
by tossing stones on their roof, and throwing a| 
sod down their chimney. 

It was long after ten o’clock that night before 








the Corners grew quiet, and those poor solitary 
creatures fairly dared to prepare for bed. Marcia 


to see if the outside door were really buttoned, | 


hand, she tried the fastenings, she heard a queer 
little noise outside. A palpitation made her catch 
her breath. She listened, and held the candle 
with both hands. Again she heard the queer 
noise ! 

“Mairy! Mairy!” she whispered. 
come here !”” 

Mary went to her on tiptoe, and they both lis- 
tened. “It’s Clarissy” (their cat), whispered 
Mary. ‘“She’s shet out.” 


“Oh, du 





Marcia thought Clarissy was up chamber, as 


tinctly, might be the mewing of Clarissy. 
They could not think of leaving Clarissy out of 


candle and Mary turned the button, pulled away 


| the prop, and opening the door a crack, called 
| softly. 


Clarissy did not whisk in, but again they heard 
that little wailing sound, more distinctly now, 
plainly on the doorsteps. 

Then Mary looked out; then Marcia looked 
out; then they both looked out. Clarissy, or 
something that looked like her, was sitting on the 
bottom step, against the side of it, making a very 
strange nvise, at least for a cat. 

“Oh, dear life, she’s hurt! Oh, dear soul, a 
dog’s bit her, I du believe!” lamented Mary. Mar- 
cia held the fluttering candle, and Mary edged 
cautiously out, and stepping down, said softly, 
as she reached out her hands, ‘Poor kitty! poor 
kitty !” 


Then she screamed—such an odd scream. She 


| fairly hopped up and down on the doorsteps, and 


screamed again and again! 

“Oh, for massy sake, Mairy Ann! What is it? 
Is it a skunk? Drop it, fling it down! Are ye 
crazy, Mairy ?” cried Marcia, trembling all over. 

But instead of dropping it, Mary ran with it 
into the house¥vack ‘ato the sitting-room, nearly 
upsetting Marcia ral the candle. Then she 
screamed again, and shouted deliriously ,— 

“Marshy! Marshy! Fetch that candle! fetch 


| went again—now for the fourth time, certainly— | that candle!” 


Marcia rushed after her with the candle, and by 


of the old-fashioned table and cabinet, propped 
between the Bible and the Bible Dictionary, and 
was steadying it with both hands.’ Marcia looked 
at it a whole breathless minute, her old eyes dilat- 
ing; then she screamed louder than Mary, and a 
palpitation came near ending her life on the spot. 
It was a baby in a muff! 
Just his littlke downy head and red, wrinkled 
face out at the top end. That muff was all he had 
lon! It was a black cat-skin muff, with a droll 
| little crimson tassel. One parboiled-looking little 
red foot protruded at the opposite end, and 
rubbed automatically on the table. 

Thus my little hero saw the light, the 
candle light, for the first time, I am inclined 
to think, for he never once winked at it; 
only wailed ecstatically every second min- 
ute. Both the cats—Clarissy and Aurelia~ 
heard the wailing, and coming softly down 
stairs, hopped up in two chairs on opposite 
sides of the table, and sat looking at the 
muff and the baby’s head,—with an occa- 
sional glance in their old mistresses’ faces,— 
as who should ask, “Is it something we 
ought to catch?” The poor old damsels sat 
in amazement, Marcia still clutching the 
candle, and stared at each other in helpless, 
dumb consternation. 

How they passed the remainder of the 
night I do not know, for they could never 
tell themselves. Mary fell into hysterics 
twice, Marcia once, and as soon as it grew 
light, they were both taken with sick head- 
aches. The idea of feeding the infant did 
not once occur to them, nor did they take 
him out of the muff. 

But they had concluded what they must 
do: they must take the baby to the select- 
men-and “throw it on the town;” they had 
heard of such things being done. 

So as it drew near sunrise, they started 
out. 

The first selectman of the town, Mr. 
Murch, lived at the corners of the main 
road, in an old-fashioned, white, two-story 
house, with clay-colored shutters, only 
about a quarter of a mile below their cot- 
tage. Mr. Murch was a farmer and drover, 
a great, breezy kind of man, brown and 
brawny, with a big voice and big hands; in 
short, he was big all over, and weighed 
some two hundred and forty pounds. Some 
people called him coarse, but he was not so 
very coarse for his size, and he was always 
good-natured. The Ransom girls had always 
known him; they had been boy and girls 
together. 

Mr. Murch, in fact, was about Mary’s 
age; and once or twice, years before, he had 
“waited upon” Mary home from singing- 
school. He had forgotten it long ago, but 
she never had forgotten it, for no other 


to cats, and being “fussy” and “awful particular.” | usual. But the little noise, now again rising indis- | farmer lad had ever waited upon her home, and 


he never more than twice; but after a great, boy- 
| ish, clumsy fashion, he had kissed her good-night, 


|on thirty dollars a year, so their neighbors said. | doors, particularly on such a night, when riotous | and she remembered just what he said; he said, 
Many of the visitors returned home at night, | 


| They had no relatives, hence no one visited them, | dogs might be racing about. Marcia held the| ‘Molly, you aint bigger’n a striped squirrel.” 


| : : 
| To be sure, it was not an elegant remark, but in 


memory of it, and of that old evening, she used 
sometimes to speak of him to Marcia as “Henry.” 


| But “Henry” had driven twenty-six annual 


droves of cattle to Brighton since that antiquated 
occasion, and had a great fleshy wife and six tre- 
mendous boys, the last of whom, a babe, was so 
large that the children at the Corners called him 
the “‘baby elephant.” 

About sunrise the forlorn sisters bestirred them- 
selves. It must be done. They put on their two 
black shawls, and their two black straw hats with 
the green ribbons; they always dressed alike. 
Then they took their clothes-basket, and Mary 
stood the muff in the middle of it (Marcia hadn’t 
touched it as yet), and they propped it round with 
the ironing-sheet and the clothes-pin bag; and 
then they started out, Marcia carrying one side 
and Mary the other; and thus our small hero 
took what was probably his first airing, at least 
before breakfast, being taken to the selectman to 
be thrown on the town. By this time, the little 
pauper bad grown so faint that he could not cry 
much, but he tried to do so every second minute, 
and made a droll, pitiful little noise, like a kitten. 

Not many people were stirring so early, and 





the two women dodged along the road without 
being observed, at least as to the contents of the 
clothes-basket, and finally reached the kitchen- 


door of Mr. Murch’s without incident. .Ther 
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But it would have taken a loud knock to be no- 
ticed inside, for the family were at an early break- 
fast; and Mr. Bolster, the secoud selectman, and 
his wife were there visiting, and Mr. Hobbs, who | 
was a drover. 
round table loaded with baked beans and Indian 
pudding; and Mr. Murch, in a loud voice, was 


telling a funny story, and there was such a con- | 


fusion of their great voices as would have over- 
come a small tornadv, much more poor 
Mary’s knuckles. Then the great white-eyed bull- 
dog came out of the stable and rushed barking up 
to the basket, sadly alarming the ladies. Strange 
to say, however, he had no sooner smelled at the 
little downy head in the muff than he slunk away, 
looking very much ashamed; retreated to the 
stable-door, and there put up his big pink nose 
and howled disconsolately. 

Indoors the people did not even hear the dog. 
First Mary, then Marcia, knocked again and yet 
again. 

But by-and-by Mr. Murch got up and came to 
the door to see about the weather. On opening it, 
the first thing that met his eyes was Mary and 
Marcia and the clothes-basket. 

Mary, in her little thin, low voice, plaintive 
with headache and trouble, began,— 

“Good-morning, Henry ; last night, about eleven 
o'clock, we heard a child cry and found this baby 
on our door-step.” 

But Mr. March didn’t hear a word she said. 
He stared; his eyes—his eyes only—trying to 
take the measure of that remarkable object in the 
clothes-basket. 

“Whoa! Hi-i-i-sh!” was the first exclamation 
that escaped his big lungs—as if stopping an 
eight-ox team. “What? Mercy on us, a young 
one! Why, Molly! I say, Molly Ransqm, you 
don’t mean to tell me! Where did you find that ?” 

Then something seemed suddenly to tickle him, 
and his roaring laughter quite overwhelmed poor 
Marcia, who, in her turn, was beginning to say,— 

“Last night, about eleven o’clock, we heard” —— 

Mr. Murch haw-hawed from his lowest chest; 
then, seizing the clothes-basket in one big hand, he 
shouted,— 

“Look o’ here, Rowena!” (his wife). “Rowena, 
I say! Here, Bolster! Here, Hobbs!” The 
people all rushed to the door. 

“Bless me! Why, the poor little scrimplin’ 
thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Murch, and clapped both 
hands round the muff and squeezed it. “Why, 
how—why, what—why, who ?”—here she pulled 
the baby out of the muff—“Marcia Ransom, who 
put that baby into that muff like that ?” 

There was now a breathless pause. Then for 
the first time, poor Mary got in her little narra- 
tive, “Last night, about eleven o’clock,” etc 

“The good-for-nothing thing!” cried the mater- 
nal Mrs. Murch, her womanly wrath deeply roused 
against some unknowtr person. 

“Wal, wife!” laughed Mr. March, “perhaps she 
fost it along with her muff.” 

Mr. Bolster and Mr. Hobbs roared with laugh- 
ter.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the latter; “ "twas fetched to the 
fair to exhibit, and got lost out of somebody's 
wagon in the confusion last night!” 

Then those great senseless men laughed again 
until the room rang. But the women did not 
laugh; they were indignant. 

“You big-old simpleton!" exclaimed the plump 
and usually placid Rowena, snatching the clothes- 
basket from her husband’s hand. ‘You haven't 
any sense or politeness, either!” 

She and Mrs. Bolster took the basket and the 
baby in. “Go ‘long about your business,” they 
said, very shortly, when the two selectmen essayed 
to follow them. 

Here Marcia found opportunity to say to Mr. 
Murch, that she supposed the child must be taken 
to the “town farm,” and that she and Mary only 
wanted their clothes-basket back. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr. Murch. 
80. 


“I suppose 
But I don’t see how they are going to take 
care on’t at the ‘farm,’” he continued, “among all 
those sick paupers and fools. Do you, Bolster ?” 

Bolster did not; and the two selectmen, brought 
thas suddenly face to face with the naked respon- 
sibility of a vagrant baby, began to look sober. 

“Wal,” said Bolster, at length, “the mother 
may be found.” 

They went over to the fair to see if any trace of 
that delinquent individual could be obtained by 
inquiry, or “a reward of twenty-five dollars” for 
her. 

Mrs. Murch and Mrs. Bolster did not go to see 
the horse-trot together, as they had planned with 
each other; it took them all the forenoon, along 
with Mary, who did not help them much, to see to 
the baly—get it dressed, and fed on cow’s milk. 

Then at length they set Mary in a big chair to 


hold it, and then the two jolly matrons went about | 


nudging each other with much suppressed laugh- 
ter to see the little old maid’s performances with 
it. 

Later, too, they got the steelyards and weighed 
the baby. It weighed four pounds and four 
ounces. 
they covertly took Mr. Murch and Mr. Bolster, 
when these geutlemen returned home to dinner, to 
peep in at the sitting-room door, to see Mary 
Ransom holding the baby. But Mr. Murck must 
needs betray his presence by an ontburst of 
laughter, whereat poor little Mary turned crimson 
from brow to neck. 

“Now, Molly!" exclaimed Mr. Murch, patting 
her shoulder in his rough, free way, “you are a- 


They were all sitting about a great | 


little | 


Having recovered their good humor, | 
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guing to take that baby and take care on’t—at | or, at least, to report it abroad. She had called, common luxuries which only th those fresh from a voy- 


least till we can find out whose ’tis and what to) 
| do with it.” 

Poor Mary looked up in astonishment. | 

“Yes, you are! You needn’t say a word! Yes, | 
you are! Keep still, Molly! You and Marsh | 
| haint nothing else to do. They can’t take care 
on’t at the town-farm, you know they can’t. | 
Somebody’s got to take it.” j 

Mary tried to expostulate, but was cut short. 

“Now you needn’t deny. You’ve got to take 
that baby, Molly. And, Molly, the town shall 
allow ye a dollar and fifty cents, yes, you shall 
have a dollar and seventy-five cents a week; and 
I'll send Rob in with a quart of Jersey milk every 
morning. Now don’t deny again, Molly; it’s all 
| settled.” 

Among them all they fairly compelled Molly 
and Marcia into taking the infant home. So, 
towards night, the little fellow went back with | 
them in the clothes-basket, but in much better 
plight than he had started out in the morning. 
He wailed now without the least difficulty. 

Meantime, the news had spread that the “Ran- 
som girls” had found a baby; and all we little 
fellows of the town were led to believe—as was 
hinted to us—that it had rained down in the big 
shower the evening before, as great frogs are 
sometimes said to do. 

The heartless mother was not found. 

Thus inauspiciously introduced into a “world 
of trouble,” as some gloomy-minded people choose 
to call it, the proper thing for our little four- 
pound hero to do, might seem to have been to die. 
But he didn’t die. Perhaps it didn’t occur to him 
that he ought to do so. He took to earthly life 
with a will, or it may have been the Jersey milk 
which he took to; and after weazening about a 
| week, he set to work to catch up with the common 
jrun of babies in size. To do so, he began ex- 
| panding his lungs and developing his thorax by 
| the usual method. 

Didn’t that whilom quiet little cottage echo! 
Never had anybody heard such steady, sustained 
wailing. He cried eighteen hours to the day, and 
would have cried longer, if they had not dili- 
gently undermined his natural constitution with 
| soothing-syrup. And he cried lustily. He cried 
| as if he meant every screech of it to count ten—as 
if he intended each yell to be his frantic but solemn 
protest against the disadvantages he had been born 
under. Mrs. Murch, all the neighboring women, 
women of experience, too, said that they “never 
|saw his beat, never.” How sb much cry could 
| come out of so small a bit of human flesh, was 
|& matter of prodigious astojlishment. It seemed 
as if he were a mouth-pigS’ of agonized clamor 
| from all the little scrimplings that had ever \been 
| forsaken or driven out into the world before their 
proper time. 

Picture the sufferings of the “Ransom girls!” 

But he took the wrinkles out of himself at last, 
and stopped crying at just twelve o’clock one 
night. It seemed as if his contract had expired. 
Thereafter, for some days, he lay with wide, un- 
winking eyes, apparently taking in the whole uni- 
verse and grasping the situation. One morning, 
when Mary accidentally tickled his mouth with 
the rubber nozzle of the Jersey-milk bottle, he 
suddenly electrified that elderly damsel by pulling 
anew set of wrinkles into his ten-cent bit of a 
face and laughing aloud in low ecstasy of delight. 
And he did it again and again. 

After a time, the necessity of naming the child 
began to present itself. They called in the Con- 
gregationalist minister and one of the school- 
| committee, Mr. French; or rather, the gentlemen 
| came of their own accord, feeling, perhaps, with 
| Mr. Murch, a sense of responsibility in the matter. 
| Mr. Atkinson, the minister, proposed the surname 
of Nemo, as a classical substitute for the entire 
}absence of any. After some discussion, they de- 
cided upon Edward Nemo. 
| But at this stage, Mary ventured a timid but 
| obstinate preference for Henry, as the baby’s given 
|name; and though it rather injured the classical 
purity of college-bred Mr. Atkinson’s chosen 
Edward Nemo, it was adopted, and the little fel- 
low was informally christened Henry Nemo. Mr. 
Atkinson made an entry to that effect in his book 
of marriages and births, and Mr. Murch had the 
town clerk make similar record of the name and 
date. 

But in such a case it is one thing to christen and 
quite another to make the christening hold. The 
“public generally” did not take to Henry Nemo 
at all, as a name. Folks had already begun to 
call the baby “Little Muff Ransom.” Thht stuck. 
There was an awful adhesiveness abolit that cat- 
skin muff. The Ransom girls kept the muff to 
| show to their callers, who were now numerous; 
jand next, after laughing about the muff, all these 
visitors and neighbors laughed about Marcia and 
| Mary, and how “chipper” they were over that 
| baby, and how fresh they were looking that win- 
|ter, particularly Mary. Everybody said that 
|Mary had “renewed her age,” and “who'd a 
| thought” (so they talked) “that the little dried- 
up old thing could act so motherly !” 

When this baby had whitened, as babies will 
in the air of this world, he was found to be of a 
light complexion; he shed hig:blacke hair and put 
| forth a thin, putty-colored grqwth in its place; 
and he was fonnd to have a “mark,” and some 
thought it a very bad mark indeed. It was a lit- 
| tle pale crimson ring round his neck, and it grew 

more plainly visibleevery month. Old Polly Day, 

the Corners busybody, was the first to discover it, 








and was holding the infant when she saw it. 
“Massy sakes!” she cried out, and jumping up, 
put the child hastily in its cradle. “’Tis the gal- 
lows mark! He’s born to be hung!” 
And she went and told everybody she met. 
(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
THE PASTURE RILLS. 


Unchan, through all m chenge a + my regrets, 
Still reeatital e vernal sod o: - 

Still watering the blue-eyed viol 
The pasture streams as in the old time play, 


Why dream of Nile or far-off Amazon? 
More near, more dear, the homelike beauty spread 
my feet, where sweet rills gurgle on, 
The giaaness keeping I have mourned as dead. 


GEORGE H. COOMER. 
—\ +Oor—__———_ 


For the Companion. 


ANITA’S TRAVELLING-TRUNK. 
By Susan Coolidge. 


There was quite a little stir in the quiet town of 
Pocasset when it became known that Anita Ward 
was going abroad. Nobody from Pocasset had ever 
gone to Europe before. 

But if no one had actually gone to Europe from 
Pocasset, many had friends who had been there, and 
these people all had advice to offer to Anita. Some 
offered help as well as advice. Mrs. Allen and Mrs. 
Smith volunteered to make the wrapper which Anita 
was to wear in her state-rroom. They made it very 
thick, with extra layers of wadding, because “the 
Atlantic was always cold.” Mrs. Strong, the dea- 
con’s wife, crocheted a pair of blue worsted slippers 
to wear with it. Some one else quilted a warm 
hood. 

Anita had gifts as well. Five sea-bags among other 
things, with pockets, and fat cushions, stuck full of 
pins; and each of them was provided with a button- 
hook, and a small hammer anda paper of tacks, with 
which to nail the bag to the wall. There were three 
memorandum-books in which to note down her im- 
pressions. Mrs. Brown brought a box of ‘“Daily’s 
Pain Extractor.’’ Somebody else had told her that 
no one ought to go to Europe without that. Mrs. 
Sampson sent a small package of boneset carefully 
tied up, in case of a cold in the bones coming on. 
Another friend produced a similar package of catnip, 
and a box of ready-made mustard plasters. 

Everybody who knew anything (and several people 
who knew nothing) advised Anita to carry all her 
winter clothes. She, herself, inclined to take all her 
thin ones as well. The united heap was formidable 
to look upon, for Anita was given to clothes. 

Anita sent to her cousin in Boston to choose her a 
trunk. She was particular about size. 

“Above all things, have it large enough,” wrote 
Miss Ward. “Really big, you know, and strong. 
Trunks get banged so on a journey. Have ‘A. T. W.’ 
marked at each end and a large white star, and ask 
them to paint two red bands across the top, so that I 
can distinguish it easily. Mrs. Smith says they don’t 
give cheeks in Europe, and you have to pick out your 
baggage for yourself among the heap. It must be a 
horrid bother. Be sure and have my trunk big.” 

The result of these reiterated directions was, that 
presently there arrived per Adams Express one of 
the largest trunks ever seen. An enormous Saratoga, 
iron-bound and clamped, duly white-starred and red- 
banded, with three round brass locks, and weighing 
not far from seventy pounds. Anita viewed it with 
great satisfaction. 

Anita resolved to carry her whole wardrobe. This 
required three or four hats and net less than three 
parasols, besides various little jackets and wraps, 
It was, of course, necessary to have a good supply of 
boots and slippers, for every one said that American 
shoes were better than European, and her step- 
mother insisted on putting in a flask of brandy, a 
large bottle of extract of witch hazel, and half-a- 
dozen smaller ones of various well-known remedies. 
Sketching materials also must be included, in case 
Anita wanted to sketch, and a piece of crewel-work, 
in case she wanted to sew, and rolls of stuff like all 
her gowns, in case she tore them. 

By the time that all was in, the trunk looked en- 
tirely full. When the hackman came to take it down 
stairs, he let the end drop with athump. He had to 
go out and find another man to help him, the result 
of which was that Anita missed the train, and was 
obliged to take a later one, which did not get to New 
York till eight in the evening. This was the first of 
her misadventures with her big trunk. 

“My dear child, what were you thinking of ?’’ cried 
Miss Wise as soon as she saw it. 

Miss Wise was principal of the large boarding- 
school in Haverhill where Anita had been “edu- 
cated.” It was under her care that Miss Ward was 
to see Europe in company with four other ‘former 
pupils.” Miss Wise had never crossed the ocean be- 
fore, but in her own opinion and that of others, she 
was competent to travel anywhere in this or any 
other of the planets, and so far as the matter of bag- 
gage went, she was much better advised than Anita. 

“Don’t-you know,” she went on, “that every pound 
of baggage has to be paid for on the Continent. 
That trunk will ruin you before you are done with it. 
You must have taken a great many more things than 
you need.” 

“No, indeed I haven’t,” protested Anita, “‘not a 
single thing.” 

“And where is your state-room trunk?” 

“State-room trunk! Can’t I have this in my state- 
room?” 

‘My dear child, you are crazy. That trunk is al- 
most half the size of a state-room. It will have to 
go down into the hold. We must go out the first 
thing in the morning and get a valise or a big bag, to 
contain what you need to use at sea.” 

Much against her will, Anita was forced to comply. 
A valise was bought, and Miss Wise stood over her 
and superintended the re-packing. 

Liverpool! How delightful it was to be on firm 
land again, in a room that did not pitch or toss; to 
have a big tin bath-tub to herself, space to brush her 
hair, and a bed with no smell of the sea. These are 








| age can appreciate. The party went from Liverpool 
to Chester, thence to the Lake country, Edinburgh, 
York, Durham, Lincoln, Oxford, and so to London. 
The others sent their heavy baggage on by the parcel 
van and took only valises for the hurried journey, 
but Miss Ward refused to part from her beloved 
trunk. 

“TI really can’t,” she pleaded. 
hold half I want. It won’t be any trouble, really it 
won’t, Miss Wise. Please don’t make me. I should 
be so uncomfortable without it.” 

Anita carried her point, but oh, the bother that 
trunk was! The English porter used strong language 
when he lifted it. Sometimes he altogether refused 
to have anything to do with it. Always two men or 
three were required to get it up stairs, and they 
groaned and rubbed their backs, and Anita had to 
console them with an extra shilling apiece. 

However, though porters swore and shillings 
melted, no very serious annoyance came from the big 
trunk until the party crossed the Cliannel and landed 
at Calais. There the baggage was weighed, and even 
Anita was startled at finding herself called on to pay 
twenty-three francs for the carriage of her trunk to 
Paris. 

“Why, that’s four dollars and sixty cents! What 
an outrageous price!’ she exclaimed. She consoled 
herself by thinking that they were to stay some time 
in Paris, and the trunk would not have to be moved 
again for “ever so long.” 

Alas! while they stayed the trunk grew heavier. 
It was impossible to resist the temptations of the 
Paris shops. Wherever they turned, pretty things 
appeared, and all such bargains! Peignoirs, all lace 
and ruffles, for fifty francs! Embroidered skirts, 
dainty little jackets, French flowers, “for nothing!’ 
Anita bought and bought, with a reckless profusion. 
When the time of departure came, it proved impos- 
sible to get all her new purchases into the huge Sara- 
toga, which had by this time become the joke of the 
party, and had been nicknamed by naughty Mattie 
Allen, “All Too Weighty,” in allusion to the initials 
at either end. 

A professional packer was called in. Under his 
skilful manipulations every article was at last coaxed 
into the trunk, but how they were ever to be got out, 
or, being got out, how they were ever to be induced 
to go in again without the packer, was more than 
Anita or any one else could tell. 

Miss Wise decided to cross the St. Gothard to Italy. 

But alas! ‘All Too Weighty” was pronounced 
over the trunk. It must be sent by diligence, which 
would take from two to three days longer, and cost 
considerably more. Slowly and sadly Miss Ward 
parted from the beloved object, and watched the red 
bands and white stars vanish into the rumble of the 
diligence, lifted by three perspiring porters, with an 
accompaniment of ‘‘sacr-é-e-s /”” which sounded like 
the roll of warlike drums. 

Her thoughts followed the diligence, even in the 
midst of the wonderful Pass, as it rose from the biue, 
forest-rimmed lake to snow tunnels and bare sum- 
mits, and down again to summer warmth and mead- 
ows enamelled with flowers. As they drove along 
the Ticino Valley, beside the foaming glacier-fed 
river, the whole air one dance of waterfalls and 
gleaming rainbows, she found time to wonder where 
and in what condition her cherished belongiugs 
might be. I am afraid the love of finery eclipses all 
other loves, and that.a girl whose mind is full of 
her clothes will not find time or opportunity for a 
very keen enjoyment of anything else, even a thing 
so beautiful as the mountain edge of Italy. 

The two days on Lago Maggiore and Isola Bella 
seemed long to Anita. The weather was hot; she 
wished she had a muslin dress; she was tired of her 
heavy hat. The other girls, in their suits of light 
flannel, were comfortable enough, but Anita’s travel- 
ling costume of thick serge was quite too warm. 

At Lugano the trunks sent by post duly appeared, 
but alas! nothing could be learned of the diligence 
with “All Too Weighty”? on board. “Sometimes it 
took a longer time, sometimes a shorter,” said the 
landlord, but how much longer, or how much shorter, 
he could not be led to say. 

Miss Wise and the girls were sorry for her, and 
very kind, and they all waited over for another day, 
in hopes that the trunk would appear. But it came 
not, and at last it was decided to go on to Cadenab- 
bia, on Lake Como, only a few hours distant, and the 
Lugano landlord undertook to forward the trunk as 
soon as it arrived. 

Poor Anita! It did not come till the evening of 
the fourth day. Cadenabbia was warmer than Luga- 
no. Thin clothing was really requisite. Her serge 
grew hotter and heavier; her ruffles and collars were 
used up; she was getting to the end of everything. 
The girls lent her what they could, but it was really 
most uncomfortable, and she was on the verge of 
despair, when at last, as they sat on one of the pretty 
balconies, with white awnings, which overlook the 
lake, an enormous black object was seen coming down 
the road, on a wagon drawn by a hot-looking horse, 
and she recognized her trunk. 

With an exclamation of joy, she jumped up and 
leaned over the edge of the balcony, to watch it 
broughtin. Just then she caught the observations 
of an English party who were seated in a neighbor- 
ing balcony, and likewise observing the entrance of 
the trunk. 

“It must belong to an actress,’ one of the ladies 
was saying. “Private persons don’t travel with boxes 
like that.” 

“O mamma, the Americans always do!” cried one 
of the girls. “Their boxes are something enormous. 
Don’t you recollect that Miss Graham at Pont Re- 
sina? Her box was really as big as a small house.” 

“And so heavy!’ chimed in another. “Fancy! I 
heard one of the facchini say that it weighed two 
hundred pounds. But, really, I never did see one so 
big as that,” craning over for another glance at “All 
Too Weighty,” round which several porters were 
now gathered, all talking very fast. 

Miss Ward, who had a great respect for English 
opinion, and was always very deferential to such 
English people as she could scrape acquaintance 
with, looked extremely annoyed at these comments, 
and felt her cheeks burn. She was very glad to get 
her trunk, for all tha:. 

The journey went ou, and tue trunk brought troub- 


“A valise wouldn’t 
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les everywhere. Mattie Allen kept a running account 
in her head of what the trunk had cost Anita in the 
way of railway charges, freight, fees, etc. She was 
very funny about it, and most provoking. 

‘Let me see,” she would say. “It was ninety-six 
francs, fifieen centimes, on Tuesday. Since then you 
have paid five francs to get it taken to Chiavenna, and 
nine more over the Splugen, and now there’s the rail- 
road charge to Munich, eighteen, and you gave those 
men on the boat three francs, and the other men yes- 
terday and this morning six. That makes a hundred 
and thirty-six, all but five centimes. We'll call it a 
hundred and thirty-six, because I’ve forgotten sous. 
And in fact, you might as well say a hundred and 
fifty francs at once, for it’s more than that, I’m cer- 
tain.” She stopped abruptly at this point, for what 
with vexation and weariness, Anita had begun to 
ery. 

“Tt’s twelve dollars more than the trunk cost,” she 
sobbed. ‘I hate Europe, where they behave so hor- 
ridly to ladies about their baggage.” 

“I told you so,” remarked Miss Wise. 

It was aggravating, but I suppose she could not 
help it. 

The climax came at the French frontier, on the 
return journey. A particularly strict and crusty 
officer took the baggage in charge, and the aspect of 
the trunk excited his worst suspicions. 

He dived into it, prodded and unrolled and un- 
packed. The floor was strewn with parcels and 
clothes. The other passengers, who had got through 
more easily, collected to watch the process. Miss 
Wise was extremely vexed and mortified, and Anita 
felt as if she should like to sink through the ground. 
Worst of all was the attempt to re-pack. After the 
ruthless dowanier had done his worst, warm, tired, 
depressed, Anita crammed her belongings in anyhow, 
anywhere; and when at last, three girls sitting on 
the lid and urging the hasps in with simultaneous 
jumps, she succeeded in turning the key in the 
last lock, she astonished everybody by flinging it 
violently on the floor, and exclaiming, in a loud, ex- 
cited voice, “I hate you, and I wish you were in 
America!” 

“My dear! my dear!’’ remonstrated Miss Wise. 

“I dol” repeated Anita, firmly. And she meant it! 


—_——_+or 
For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE CHASE. 
(The Engine-Driver’s Story.) 


In some States of the Union, particularly in the 
South and Southwest, convicted criminals are not 
kept confined in State prisons, but are either em- 
ployed on public works, or “farmed out” to contract- 
ors, who employ them in digging canals, building 
railroads, or other enterprises requiring manual 
labor. The system has certain advantages, and many 
disadvantages, one of the latter being the liability of 
the prisoners to escape, in spite of the vigilance of 
guards who have constantly to watch them while at 
their work. 

In conversation with a veteran locomotive engi- 
neer a few days since, on the various perils to which 
an engine-driver’s life is exposed, he related a thrill- 
ing incident connected with the convict labor system 
which I will attempt to reproduce. 

He said,— 

“The most dangerous run I ever made was down 
the Blue Ridge, on the ‘Western Carolina’ line. This 
road crosses the mountains at a grade of two hundred 
feet to the mile. Throughout the long ascent up the 
Ridge, it winds about the -fuothills and along the 
mountain sides in spiral curves, often quite sharp, 
and actually in one place passes the same point three 
times, at different elevations, as it works up the 
mountain. 

“Near the top of the mountain is the famous ‘mud 
cut,’ which has so puzzled all the railway engineers. 
Soft mud at that place is being continually forced up 
into the road-bed by the pressure, probably, of the 
strata on each side of the cut, so that a ‘gravel train’ 
and corps of laborers is constantly required to keep 
the track clear. For this service the company has 
for some time employed a gang of the State convicts. 

“T was at this time in charge of the ‘aid,’ or ‘helper,’ 
engine, which assists the trains to climb the heavy 
mountain grade; and on the day in question, I had 
pushed up the morning freight, as usual, and then 
‘side tracked’ in the cut, to allow the early passenger 
and express train to pass, on its way to Ashville. 

“From this elevated situation a wide view is com- 
manded down the mountains, and already the smoke 
from the passenger locomotive could be seen in the 
distance, as it slowly ascended the foothills and drew 
toward the spiral grades up the side of the main 
ridge. 

‘Meanwhile the gravel train, with its gang of 
shovel men, had moved on the main track in the cut, 
and the convicts were busily engaged in throwing the 
soft mud upon the ‘flats... The work had proceeded 
for some minutes in silence, and the engineer of the 
gravel train had, for some cause, left his cab for a 
few minutes, when one of the prisoners, unobserved 
by the guards, stealthily slipped the coupling-pin be- 
hind the tender. The fireman was out by the cylin- 
ders, oiling the bearings. Seizing this chance, this 
bold convict suddenly sprang into the engine from 
the opposite side, and before either of the guards or 
the trainmen realized what was happening, had 
pulled the throttle wide open. In an instant the 
engine started up, and in less time than it takes to 
say, it was moving off rapidly, under a full head of 
steam. 

“The fireman’s shout was the first intimation that 
anything was really wrong. Then the guards waked 
up. Bang! bang! went their rifles all around, but 
their bullets were too tardy for the desperate rogue; 
he ducked nimbly down behind the tender. The 
balls rattled harmlessly against the sides of the en- 
gine. Had they hit and killed the reckless fugitive, 
the condition of affairs would hardly have been im- 
proved, for the locomotive was out and away, rattling 
down the grade toward the approaching passenger 
train. Evidently the convict had intended to jump 
off when at a safe distance, and escape during the 
confusion of a wreck. That heavy ‘gravel’ engine 
would naturally crash into the other train, like a bolt 
from a cannon. 


“The trainmen and the guards stood, staring after 
the receding engine, as though paralyzed. 

“What, indeed, could they do! 

“Then the thought flashed to my mind, could I 
give chase with my own engine, and catch the run- 
away? 

“It was the only chance to save the passenger- 
train from the horrors of a collision on that winding, 
perilous grade; and desperate as the chance looked, 
it must be taken, instantly. 

* ‘Change that switch!’ I shouted ahead, and threw 
the lever over. 

“As my engine moved, one of the guards scram- 
bled into the cab; and my fireman jumped on the 
pilot as we dashed past the ‘frog.’ 

“In a moment we were out upon the main line, on 
the down grade, and gathering headway under full 
pressure of steam. 

‘But the gravel engine had the start, and was the 
heavier of the two locomotives, though mine ran on 
the higher wheels. On this latter circumstance, 
alone, rested my chance of overtaking the gravel 
engine; and it seemed a doubtful chance at best. It 
is a reckless business to give an engine full steam on 
a down grade. But all depended on the first few 
minutes; and I gave my machine a heavy headway 
at once, and bade Henry, my fireman, dump his oil 
and kindlings into the firebox! 

“In half a minute we were going at sixty miles an 
hour! 

“The rocky crags and ledges beside the line flew 
behind usin long streaks; and the trees below seemed 
blended into a confused patch of green, as we tore 
along. 








“Tnstinctively now I closed the throttle; for no en- 
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gine could carry steam down such e@ = 
grade and live! Ahead was asharp curve. 
We swayed round it, like lightning, and 

then caught sight of the forward engine, 

still several hundred yards ahead. But 

we were gaining; I could see that we 

were lessening the distance. But could we overtake 
it in time? The passenger-train could hardly be more 
than three or four miles away. 

“Catching sight of us bearing down upon him, I 
saw the convict run out on the tender, and look about 
as if trying to see a smooth spot to jump off; but the 
gravel engine had gotten up such a terrific speed that 
he was evidently afraid to leap. 

«Point your rifle at him, and call to him to stop,’ 
I shouted to the guard, but the guard, terrified at the 
rate we were running, had dropped his carbine on the 
coal heap, and was crouching and holding on, the 
most abject picture of fear I ever saw. 

“My fireman, Henry, was a mere slip of a boy 
then; but a pluckier lad never opened a fire door. 
Bidding him to ‘give her the road,’ I caught up the 
rifle, and getting out on the ‘running board,’ pointed 
the weapon at the scoundrel in the forward engine, 
motioning to him, at the same time, to reverse the 
lever. But either misunderstanding my motions, or 
frightened by the awful speed, he jumped off the ten- 
der, the instant he saw the rifle raised, and was in- 
stantly hurled headlong over the ledges—down the 
steep mountain side, below the track. I caught a 
glimpse of him, whirling heels over head, as we shot 
past. 

“He had left the ‘gravel’ running free; and I now 
knew that I must, myself, stop it,if it was stopped at 
all. 

“We were gaining upon it, but slowly; and I 
scarcely dared give my engine more steam. But I 
could not tell how far down the passenger-train was. 
If our high wheels would but keep the track! 

“The engine careened from side to side, as we 
darted around the sharp curves. Every moment I 
expected to feel it plunge into the gorge below; and 
there was no hope that the low-wheeled ‘gravel’ would 
jump the rails. I must catch it, or the passenger 
would be lost. Several times I pulled the whistle, 
hoping the passenger engineer might possibly hear 
me. The trouble was that, owing to the curves, the 
latter could not see us at all; and the rattle and roar 
of his own train would most probably prevent his 
hearing. 

“Hit her a little, Henry!’ I shouted back; for I 
knew now that what we did, must be done inside of 
another minute and a half; and in my desperation, I 
determined that if there must be a collision, it should 
be in an effort to overtake the runaway. 

“The locomotive now scarcely touched the rails as 
she bounded forward under the fresh pressure of 
steam. We were within thirty yards of the gravel- 
train now, and we would catch up to it in half a min- 
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ute more, if my engine could keep the track. At this 
point a rocky cliff rose on one side of the line; and 
on the other the steep mountain leads abruptly off 
into a gorge, hundreds of feet, in a sheer precipice. 
Looking down across this ravine, we seemed to be 
literally flying in mid-air. 

“Meantime, I had run forward upon the pilot- 
frame, ready to leap to the tender of the ‘gravel,’ the 
instant we came close enough. Then for an instant 
the runaway disappeared, as both engines plunged 
into a cloud-bank that lay piled against the mountain- 
side. For a second or two, nothing was visible; but 
for the roar of the wheels as they spun along the 
narrow shelf, I could have thought we had jumped 
from the hill and were plunging down through the 
clouds into the valley. 

‘When, an instant later, we emerged from the fog, 
the tender of the gravel-train was only a few feet be- 
fore my pilot. I dared wait no longer. Even now I 
fancied that I could hear the roar of the passenger- 
train from below. Measuring the distance well with 
my eye, I stepped back on the running-board and 
straining every muscle for the dangerous leap, sprang 
across the intervening space, caught upon the rear of 
the tender, hung for a moment, then with might and 
main struggled to get aboard it—a feat that could not 
have been accomplished had not the trains had the 
same relative speed and motion. 

“Truly, that was a spring for life! Not for my own 
life merely, but for hundreds of others on the coming 
train. I barely made it. For the jerking motion 
was frightfully strong. Had the distance been a foot 
greater, I should have missed—and been instantly 
ground to pieces. But I dared not wait for the en- 








gines to touch; for there would then be a recoil. 

“It required but an instant now to 
scramble over the coul into the cab, thrust 
back the lever and open the sand-boxes. 
Henry had at once done the same for our 
own engine. 

‘How those cylinders wheezed, and how 
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the sinoke and sparks flew from those drivers as they 
ground backwards on the rails! 

“And we had scarcely Lrought them to a standstill 
when, puffing heavily round the next curve below, 
issued the passenger-engine, coming unconsciously 
on—to certain destruction, had we not caught the 
runaway just as we did. 

“It was an easy matter for them now to bring the 
train to a stop on that up-grade. 

“In half a minute more all three engines were 
moving quietly back up the grade. Very little was 
said; and to this day, I suppose the passengers do 
not know why that abrupt halt was made on the 
mountain-side, or how fearfully near they all were to 
death that forenoon. 

“The body of the convict was found on the rocks, 
several hundred feet below the track, so mutilated 
that but for the striped clothes, no one could have 
identified it.” 





A TUSKER-FIGHT. 


Few people have ever had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing a battle between two male elephants, or 
“tuskers,”’ so called; but those who have had the 
“privilege” declare that it is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Mr. G. P. Sanderson, officer in charge of 
the Government elephant-catching establishment in 
Mysore, who spent thirteen years among the wild 
beasts of India, gives the following description of a 
tusker-fight which he witnessed while in pursuit of a 
large herd of elephants: 

“The herd consisted of about fifty individuals, and 
after examining them for nearly an hour at close 
quarters, merely keeping the wind, we turned to re- 
join the pad-elephant on the path. Just then a shrill 
trumpeting and crashing of bamboos about two hun- 
dred yards to our left broke the stillness, and from 
the noise we knew it was a tusker-fight. 

“‘We ran towards the place where the sounds of 
combat were increasing every moment; adeep ravine 
at last only separated us from the combatants, and 
we could see the tops of the bamboos bowing as the 
monsters bore each other backwards and forwards, 
with a crashing noise in their tremendous struggles. 

“As we ran along the bank of the nullah to finda 
crossing, one elephant uttered a deep roar of pain, 
and crossed the nuyllah some forty yards in advance 
of us, to our side. Here he commenced destroying a 
bamboo-clump in sheer fury, grumbling deeply the 
while with rage and pain. Blood was streaming from 
a deep stab in his left side, high up. 

“The opponent of this Goliath must have been a 








monster indeed to have worsted him. An elephant- 
fight, if the combatants are well matched, frequently 
lasts a day or more, a round being fought now and 
then. The beaten elephant retreats temporarily, fol- 
lowed leisurely by the other, until, by mutual con- 
sent, they meet again. The more powerful elephant 
occasionally keeps his foe in view till he perhaps kills 
him; otherwise the beaten elephant betakes himself 
off for good, on finding he has the worst of it. 

“The wounded tusker was evidently the tempora- 
rily-beaten combatant of the occasion, and I have 
seldom seen such a picture of power and rage as he 
presented, mowing the bamboos down with trunk 
and tusks, and bearing the thickest part over his 
fore-feet. Suddenly his whole demeanor changed. 
He backed from the clump, and stood like a statue. 
Not a sound broke the sudden stillness for an instant. 
His antagonist was silent, wherever he was. Now 
the tip of his trunk came slowly round in our direc- 
tion, and I saw that we were discovered. 

“I fired upon the ground, and a little to the right; 
the next instant down came his ponderous fore-foot 
within a few inches of my left thigh, and I should 
have been trodden on had I not been quick enough, 
when I saw the fore-foot coming, to draw my leg 
from the sprawling position in which I fell. As the 
elephant rushed over me, he shrieked shrilly, and I 
inferred rightly that he was in full flight. Had he 
stopped, I should have been caught, but the heavy 
bullet had taken all the fight out of him.” 
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RE-INTERMENT OF CHIEF RED-JACKET. 


On the 9th of October, 1884, an event took place in 
the city of Buffalo which was in the strongest con- 
trast with the political excitements of the closing 
month of the presidential canvass. 

In the hall of the Buffalo Historical Society on that 
morning six oaken caskets or coffins were arranged 
infront of the President's seat. These contained the 
bones of Indian chiefs, some of whom were among 
the bloodiest and most irreconcilable foes of the 
white man—Red-Jacket, the orator of the Iroquois, 
who remained an enemy of the United States to the 
end of his active career; Captain Pollard, who com- 
manded the savages at the massacre of Wyoming; 
Tall Peter; Destroy-Town; Young Chief; and Twen- 
ty Canoes. The last was a chief of the Seneca nation, 
who once occupied the most beautiful portion of 
Western New York. 

The caskets, of polished oak adorned with silver, 
had no glass windows in the lids, for all that re- 
mained of these once famous Indians was a few 
bones, dry, broken and decayed, the skulls alone 
being perfect. On one of them was a little hair. 

Soon after ten o’clock the caskets were carried from 
the hall of the Society to the hearses awaiting them 
in the street, by Indian bearers, who sang a dirge in 
their peculiar and indescribable undertone. Some of 
these bearers, who were hereditary chiefs of the Six 
Nations, wore their native costume, and made a 
strikingly picturesque appearance. 

The funeral cortege, which consisted of the six 
hearses and seventy-five other carriages, moved 
slowly along Main Street toward Forest Lawn Ceim- 
etery, between crowds of deeply interested people, 
who recognized in the carriages Indian men and 
women, members of the Historical Society, and a 
large number of other chief citizens of Buffalo. 

One of the most eiigible and conspicuous lots in 
the cemetery had been set apart for the interment of 
the chiefs by the directors of the ground. On this 
occasion the lot was surrounded to a great distance 
by a crowd of people and carriages. 

Here the bones of the old chiefs were re-interred. 
It was a perfect October day, tranquil and brilliant, 
with just breeze enough to stir the leaves, and move 
the three American flags hoisted in front of the plat- 
form. The beautiful cemetery exhibited all the rich 
tints of our autumn foliage, and on the crowded stand 
the Indians in their parti-colored costumes added a 
novel feature to the scene. 

On the platform, near the president of the Histori- 
cal Society, Mr. William Clement Bryant, were seen 
a granddaughter of the celebrated Chief Brant, two 
daughters of the Mohawk Chief Johnson, of Chiefs- 
wood, General Parker, of General Grant’s staff, and 
his sister, Caroline Mountpleasant and her husband, 
the principal living chief of the Tuscaroras. There 
were also several Seneca chiefs and chiefs of the 
Onondagas, some of whom were in full Indian dress, 
with sash, buckskin suit, tomahawk, feathers, and 
even a touch of paint on the cheeks of some of them. 

When all was ready, prayer was offered in the 
Seneca language by a native Christian minister, the 
Reverend Mr. Jemison, during which all the Indians 
present put on their hats and head-dresses, as a su- 
preme mark of reverence. The address which fol- 
lowed, by Mr. Bryant, was eloquent and eminently 
suitable. He was polite enough to style the fiery 
fluid which brought Red-Jacket low before his time, 


\ “that Circean cup which has proved the bane of 


so many men of genius of every race.” 
very elegant way of saying rum. 

When the funeral oration was concluded, Chief 
John Buck, who is by inheritance the keeper of the 
wampum belts, rose, holding in his hand a belt of 
wampum which had been kept by the Senecas for 
more than two centuries. 

All the other Indians rose to their feet, and re- 
mained standing while the chief chanted in the 


This was a 


Onondaga language a mournful song, with a chorus , 


in which all the other chiefs joined. The chorus has 
been translated thus :— 
“Woe! Woe! 
Hearken ye! 
We are diminished! 
oe! Woe! 
The clear land has become a thicket. 
Woe! Woe! 
The clear pages are deserted, 
oe! 


They are in their owe, 
They who established it, 
Th an t League. 
e Grea e 
Yet they declared, 
It should endure, 
The Great League. 
oe; 
Their work has grown old. 
Woe! 
Thus we are become miserable.” 
When this mournful psalm had been chanted, mov- 
ing many of the audience to tears, thirty Indians o7 
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These eloquent words, spoken in the midst of 
the war, could not be acted upon at once, although 
they made a deep impression upon the mind of 
every hearer. But the time caine when the Buffa- 
lo Historical Society, a body noted for its vigorous 
life, deemed it proper to undertake the fulfilment 
of the chief’s desire. Many difficulties arose, and 
vexatious delays occurred. But 
at length, in October of last year, 
the work was done, and well done, 
to the lasting honor of the Society 
and of the public-spirited citizens 
of Buffalo. 

I may add, perhaps, without im- 
propriety, that the large sum req- 
uisite for the monument to the 
memory of the departed Race is 


the Six Nations marched down from the stand in | 
Indian file, and arranged themselves around the 
six caskets. Chief Buck spoke in Onondaga for 
a short time, while the other Indians remained 
standing with bowed heads. 

The chant was repeated, and during its recital 
the pathos of the situation was acutely felt by the 














Dissension among the moderate Republicans 
was what cost them the loss of a majority of the 
Chamber. Several of the present ministers failed 
of a re-election, and were forced to retire from 
office; and it is probable that their colleagues will 


have to resign, at least as soon as the new Cham- | 


ber convenes. 

Under the lead of the brilliant and eloquent 
Clemenceau, the Radical Republicans have greatly 
increased their numbers in the new Chamber. 
They propose to try to carry many sweeping re- 
forms. But they can only achieve their objects by 
uniting with the more moderate section of Repub- 
licans, 

There can be no doubt that the French Republic 
is placed in a position of peril by the recent elec- 
tions. An alarming number of Frenchmen have 
pronounced in favor of replacing it by a monarchy. 
The Republic may be said to be still on trial. It 
will need all the astuteness, patience, and patriot- 
ism of the Republican leaders, on either side, to 
maintain the present system, and to avoid the 


- danger of a throne being set up on its ruins. 


Political warfare will rage in the near future in 





doubled. Instead of six hundred feet, vessels will 
have twelve hundred feet in which to pass and 
repass. 

The cost of this great improvement has been 
enormous, but it has been well incurred. In 
former times the propriety of spending the money 
of Government in this way was warmly denied, 
and the question of “internal improvements” 
divided parties. At present no one disputes the 
constitutionality of appropriations for such pur- 
poses, and very few persons entertain doubts of 
the expediency of devoting millions of dollars of 
the public money to the improvement of national 
water-ways. 

—_—_~<+oe—___—_———_ 


BAD BREEDING. 


There is in London a quiet little hotel which is not 
generally known by travellers, being frequented only 
| by the highest class of titled Englishmen and foreign 
noblemen. A few very wealthy Americans who had 
| found out that it was exclusive and costly tried occa- 
| sionally to gain admission. 

About a year ago, two lads of sixteen, dressed in 
| the height of the fashion, a faint down on their lips, 








France, as it has not raged for many years, since | sat in the drawing-room of this house before the fire, 
there is no single party which can command the their hats on, their legs stretched out at full length, 
support of a majority of the new national legisla- | Wistlingin concert. They were the sons of a mer- 
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more su¢ceptible persons in the audience. Chief 
John Jacket, of the Seneca nation, after the re- 
mains were lowered into the grave, spoke briefly 
in the Seneca tongue; to whom Chief Buck re- 
plied in the Onondaga language, and the final ben- 
ediction was pronounced by a Delaware Indian, | 
the Rev. Albert Anthony; after which the assem- | 
bly broke up, and the visitors returned to the city. | 

In the evening commemorative exercises were | 
held at Music Hall, which was filled to overflow- 
ing with people, the stage occupied by a great 
number of Indian chiefs. There were music and | 
eloquence, anecdote and reminiscence, in great | 
abundance. General Parker exhibited to the au- 
dience the medal presented to Red-Jacket by order 
of President Washington in 1792, oval in shape, 
seven inches long by five broad. The audience 
remained to a late hour, interested and moved by 
the proceedings. 

It is intended by the Historical Society of Buf- 
falo to place over the remains of these buried 
chiefs a massive and lofty monument, as a memo- 
rial, not merely of the individuals whose bones 
will rest beneath it, but of the Six Nations, the 
Iroquois, the most powerful confederacy of Indi- 
ans in our part of America, and the one which 
had made the nearest approach to civilization. 

For many years the bones of these chiefs were 
buried in a neglected cemetery in the outskirts of 
Buffalo, with nothing to mark the spot but a slab 
placed over the grave of Red-Jacket by Henry 
Placide, the noted comedian, who thought it 
wrong that the former proprietors of such a mag- 
nificent domain should lie in unmarked graves. 

But even this slab was half chipped away by 
relic-hunters. What remains of it may still be 
seen in the rooms of the Historical Society of | 
Buffalo. 

The recent reinterment originated twenty-two 
years ago in a discourse delivered by Chief Strong, 
of the Senecas, before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Buffalo. His subject was Red 
Jacket, and his speech was full of the fluent and 
moving eloquence of which Red-Jacket was him- 
self a master. After describing the former power 
and the miserable decline of the Six Nations, he 
concluded with a passage like this : 

“Oh, let your hearts be stirred with pity toward 
my people, and when the spring violets blossom 
over my grave, and that of the last of the Buffalo 
Senecas—as soon as they will—let not our memo- 
ries perish with us! There is one boon we would 
ask of yon. Gather up tenderly the bones of Red- 
Jacket, Cornplanter, Young King, Pollard and 
their brother chieftains, and bury them in yonder 
cemetery, where the plough of the husbandman 
will not invade their repose. There, in sight of 
their own beautiful river, and under the shadow | 
of the trees they loved so much, our sachems will 
sleep well. Your forefathers crossed the great 
waters, and landed on this island. They found’ 
friends—not enemies. They asked for a small | 
seat. We took pity on them, and granted their 
request, and they sat down amongst us. Brothers | 
of the pale race: We crave now, in our turn, but. 
a small vet in yonder domain of the dead!” i 
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| of the French Republicans; and was at last de- 


RED-JACKET. 


not yet fully raised. Any one who would feel it 
a privilege to contribute to it, may address Wil- 
liam Clement Bryant, of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. JAMES PARTON. 
— a 
For the Companion. 

PAME. 


There is no spot o’er all this wide-spread earth, 
He hails more gladly than the quiet hearth, 
Who sought for honor, struggled hard for fame, 
And grasps the shadow of a fleeting name. 

HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 
—A@r- 
FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The general elections for a new Chamber of 
Deputies took place in France on October 4. 
Although the canvass which preceded the elec- 
tions was distinguished by more riot and blood- | 
shed, and led to more political duels, than ever 
before, yet the election day itself passed with few 
disturbances. 

The new Chamber just elected will contain 
about two hundred moderate Republicans; two 
hundred ‘Conservatives ;” and one hundred and 
fifty extreme or Radical Republicans. For a 
long period a combination of various groups of 
moderate Republicans has had control of the 
affairs of France. But the alliance was not a 
close one, and the majority could not be said to 
constitute a united party. 

Several changes of ministry, during the period 
of existence of the last Chamber, resulted from 
the want of union. ‘he policy of M. Ferry, the 








| 
| 





| Prime Minister who held office longest, became 


especially unpopular. He entered into an expen- | 
sive and not wholly successful war with China, 


. — | 
which was undoubtedly disliked by a large part 


| 
feated, and succeeded by the present government | 


of M. Brisson. 

The want of harmony among the Republicans 
on this and other questions encourages the hopes 
of the various parties which are hostile to the Re- 
publican form of government itself. These hos- 
tile parties are, the Royalists, who desire to restore 
a monarchy, and to make the Count of Paris King 
of France; and the Imperialists, who wisk to re- 
store the Empire, and once more replace the fam- 
ily of Napoleon on the throne. 

‘The Imperialists are further divided into two} 
sections: those who favor Prince Jerome Napo- | 
leon, and those who prefer as their standard- 
bearer his son, Prince Victor. Seeing how strong | 
the Republicans were, the Royalists and Imperial- 
ists made an alliance, made up tickets of candi- 
dates in unison, and entered upon an active cam- 
paign, styling themselves ‘“‘Conservatives.” 

The result of the elections shows how well- 
managed this monarchical combination has been. 
All the parties hostile to the Républic mustered, 
in the last Chamber, less than one hundred Depu- 
ties. In the new Chamber, they will have a force 
of two hundred. But they were united only in 
common opposition to the Republic, and should 
they succeed in overthrowing that, would imme- 
diately fall to quarrelling among themselves. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ture. It can only be hoped that the Republic will 
survive the shock of fierce contentions, and live 
through the storms which are gathering thick 
about it. 


~+or 


MEN AND DEEDS. 


Men that can dare and do; | 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pretinge of the old; | 
Good life and action bold— | 
These the occasion needs, 
Men and deeds. 
—T. Duncan McGregor. 
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BLOWING UP AN ISLAND. 


On Saturday morning, October 10, a little girl 
pressed a little button, and in an instant a rocky 
island, an acre in extent above the surface of the 
water, and eight acres more beneath the sur- | 
face, was torn into thousands of millions of frag- | 
ments. 

This island stood in the passage known as Hell 
Gate, between the East River, which separates 
the city of New York from Brooklyn, and Long 
Island Sound. The Government of the United 
States has been for a very long time engaged in 
work upon this channel, to improve it and make it 
less dangerous; and the recent great blast, for 
which years of preparation were necessary, was 
the most important part of the stupendous engi- 
neering task. 

Beneath the island and the surrounding water, 
outward to a point where the rock was twenty-six 


feet below low water, a series of tunnels, at right | 
angles to each other, was constructed. As these | 


tunnels crossed each other, the effect was to leave 
the island supported, after the tunnelling was 
completed, upon four hundred and sixty-seven 
stone piers, each fifteen feet square. 

The rock was so thoroughly honeycombed that 


| although the part broken up was only twelve hun- 
| dred feet long, and from three hundred to six 
| hundred and twenty-five feet broad, the length of 


gallery, or tunnel, was nearly twenty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred feet, or more than four miles 
in all. 

Into each of the piers, and also into the roof of 
the gallery, were drilled many holes, each nine 
feet deep and three inches in diameter; and in 
every one of these holes, more than thirteen thou- 
sand in all, was placed a cartridge containing 
dynamite, or a similar compound, called rack-a- 
rock, twenty pounds or more to a cartridge, so 
that the total weight of explosives was more than 
three hundred thousand pounds, or one hundred 
and fifty tons. 

Each of the cartridges having been connected 
by wire with an electric battery at a distance from 
the spot, water was let into the galleries, and in a 
few hours the whole great mine, covering nine 
acres, was flooded. 

It only remained to explode the mine, and this 
was done by simply passing an electric current 
through the battery; the finger of General New- 
ton’s little daughter gave the slight pressure which 
was needed to complete the circuit, to fire the 
dynamite, and to rend into fragments nearly eight 
million cubic feet of solid rock. 

Vast throngs of spectators lined the shores to 
witness the effects of the explosion, and they were 
amply repaid by what they saw. An immense 
body of water was thrown high in the air, where 
it trembled an instant, sparkling in the light, then 
fell with a mighty splash back into the channel 
from which it had just been expelled. The foam 
subsided, and the waters flowed on in their chan- 
nel as if they had never been disturbed. 

It was a grand and impressive spectacle. The 
great column of water, as it towered high above 
the place where Flood Rock had stood, resembled 
an iceberg, but it sank and vanished as if by 
magic. The explosion had been completely suc- 
cessful. The island had been shattered, and that 
without accident or injury to any one. 

Of course, only a part of the work has been 
done. Dynamite has broken, but not annihilated, 
Flood Rock. Now must begin the slow process 
of taking up and removing the fragments. But 
when this has been done, there will be, at low 








| chant prince of New York, and of a Chicago man 
| who had gained a great fortune by mining specula- 
| tions; and accordingly looked down on the world 
| from a lofty height. 

| A gray, bent old gentleman came in wrapped in an 
| old-fashioned travelling shawl, something the worse 
for wear. He stopped, looked at the fire, and waited 
for the youthful occupiers of the best places to rise. 
The boys stared at him, stretched their legs a little 
farther across the hearth, and whistled more loudly 
than before. 

The old gentleman sat down in a corner. 

“It’s a cold day outside, mother!” said one of the 
young boors loudly, and they both laughed. A mo- 
ment or two later a feeble old lady entered. They 
still remained seated, but eyed her quizzically as she 
sat down by her husband. She wore thick, broad- 
soled shoes, a travelling dress, and a bonnet of the 
fashion of two years ago. 

The lads giggled. ‘Ah there!” said one. 

‘‘Now there!” responded the other. 

The first whistled, ‘The monkey married the ba- 
boon’s sister.” 

“Where's your sister this morning, Bob?” inter- 
rupted his companion. 

“Busy with dress-makers, I guess. 
be presented to Vicky next week.” 

“Yes? She’s a stunner! She'll lay over these 
English women, I guess.” 

A servant entered, and delivered a message to the 
old gentleman, who with his wife left the room. 

“Ah there!” one young man said, willing to repeat 
a fine bit of wit. 

The servant turned on him aghast. . 

“That is his grace the Duke of —~—,” naming one 
of the oldest houses in England. 

The young men, who were of that class of Aimeri- 
cans who grovel before rank, sat dumb for a moment, 
|and then muttering that it ‘was a cold day indeed,” 
went out. 

The next day the hotel at which this scene occurred 
issued a notice, ‘‘No Americans will be received.” 

This notice is publicly given by some of the best 
| hotels in England, and naturally affords much offence 

to travellers from this country. Our story may par- 
| tially explain the reason for it. 
| These lads would have been vulgar anywhere and 
| always. But itis a singular fact that many American 
young people who are quiet and gentle at home, talk 
loudly, swagger, and grow coarse and arrogant as 
soon as they find themselves among foreigners, for- 
getting that their country-people must be misjudged 
and suffer, because of their lack of good breeding. 


She’s going to 


—_—_+or—___—_ 
UNRULY TONGUES. 


A gentleman who had been living in Europe fora 
long time, on his return was present at one of Presi- 
dent Arthur’s receptions, and recognized an old ac- 
quaintance in one of the most beautiful women in 
the room. 

“Mrs. Blank,” he said to a friend, ‘‘is no doubt a 
leader in your society. She has beauty, high position, 
great wealth, and more wit than many women can 
claim.” 

“That is true.- But nevertheless she is probably the 
most unpopular woman in Washington.” 

“Why so?” 

“She is a busybody. People are charmed with her 
the first time they meet her, they are alarmed the 
second,—and the third time they fly from her as if 
she had the plague.” 

The fate of the tattler who retails ugly gossip has 
been the same in all ages, no matter what her rank 
orrace. One of the proudest women in history was 
Cicely, duchess of York, the mother of Edward IV. 
of England. So supreme was her beauty and her 
power that she built a throne-room in her castle at 
Fotheringay, and maintained the state of a queen. 
But her disposition to interfere in the affairs of oth- 
ers gave her the sobriquet of ““Meddling Cis,” while 
she lived; and the taint has clung to her name 
through all the ages that have passed since then. 

Miriam, the sister of Moses, although her sisterly 
love and magnificent song of triumph have come 
down to us through three thousand years, still bears 
the disgrace of having been an ill-tempered gossip, 
for which offence she was sternly driven without the 
camp. 

Every circle of society, every school, has its busy- 
body,—some woman or young girl, often bright, pretty 
and attractive, who buzzes here and there, prying 
into the private affairs of every one, and carrying 
mischief and trouble wherever she goes. 

The latest theory with regard to the dissemination 
of certain virulent diseases is that the poison is car- 
ried by flies—the seemingly innocent, friendly flies 





tide, twenty-six feet depth of water where the 
island stood, and the width of the channel through 
which sailing and steam vessels can pass will be | 


who penetrate into the most secret recesses of the 
household. Be this as it may, it is certain that there 


isahuman flv, who carries the germs of moral dis. 
ease intu every house. She is more to be pitied than 
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are her victims, for no matter what her merits, she 


He went among them, established clubs and socie- | 


is always friendless in the world: feared, but never | ties for their benefit, and reclaimed many from vice, | 


loved. many more from poverty and degradation. 
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“THAT PRESIDENTIAL GRUB.” 





When Vicksburg fell, President Lincoln wrote to which the east of London could furnish. 


General Grant, “I now wish to make personal ac- 
knowledgment that you were right, and I was 
wrong.” This frank avowal was prompted by the 
fact that the President had doubted the success of 
Grant’s campaign, though he had wisely kept his 
opinion to himself until then. But an anecdote, told 
by General J. H. Wilson, in the October Century, 
brings to light the fact that, magnanimous as was the 
letter, the capture of Vicksburg brought a new anx- 
iety into Mr. Lincoln’s mind. 

Mr. T. R. Jones, United States Marshal for North- 
ern Illinois, and a warm friend of General Grant and 
of President Lincoln, was present at the surrender of 
Vicksburg. Soon after the marshal’s return to Chi- 
cago, the President telegraphed him to come to 
Washington. On his arrival, he was met at the sta- 
tion by the President’s carriage, and taken directly 
to the White House. 

Mr. Lincoln, having greeted him cordially, led the 
way into the library, closed the door, and said: 

“I have sent for you, Mr. Jones, to know if that 
man Grant wants to be President.” 

“No, Mr. President,” replied Jones. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “perfectly sure; I have just 
come from Vicksburg; I have seen General Grant 
frequently, and talked freely with him, about that 
and every other question, and I know he has no polit- 
ical aspirations whatever, and certainly none for the 
Presidency. His only desire is to see you re-elected, 
and to do what he can under your orders to put down 
the rebellion, and restore peace to the country.” 

“Ah, Mr. Jones,” said Lincoln, “you have lifted a 
great weight off my mind, and done me an immense 
amount of good, for I tell you, my friend, no man 
knows how deeply that presidential grub gnaws till 
he has had it himself.” 

—— _ — +or——_——_—— 
QUEER LETTERS. 

If the hand-writing reveals anything of the writer’s 
character, certainly what a letter contains tells us 
much more of the person from whom it comes. The 
queer conceits of people show as plainly in their cor- 
respondence as in their conversation. 

Wit is no less pungent in the letter than in talk. If 
the soul of wit consists in brevity, then the wittiest 
of all letters ever written must be those which passed 
between two friends. The first contained only a note 
of interrogation (?), implying, Is there any news? 
The reply to this was a cipher (0), None. 

Even an address may be given in a form so strange 
and comical as to provoke laughter. Charles Lamb 
once accepted an invitation sent him by his friend 
Haydon in a note, as follows: 

“My DEAR HAYDON,—I will come, with pleasure, 
to 22 Lisson Grove, North, at Rossi’s, half-way up, 
right-hand side, if I can findit. Yours, C. LAMB. 

20 Russell Court, 

“Covent Garden, East, 
‘‘Half-way up, near the corner, 
“Left-hand side.” 

There is no less wit in the manner in which writers 
have sometimes subscribed themselves. A letter 
from Franklin to a friend in England, upon the break- 
ing out of the Revolutionary War, is often quoted. It 
closes in this form: 

“You and I were long friends. You are now my 
enemy, and I am Yours, B. FRANKLIN.” 

This grim joke may have been original with the 
doctor, or it may have been suggested to him by the 
following very pointed note from one Scottish High- 
lander to another: 

“My DEAR GLENGARY.—AS soon as you can prove 
yourself to be my chief, I shall be ready to acknowl- 


edge you. Inthe meantime,I am Yours, 
“MACDONALD.” 





LITERARY CAPACITY OF DOGS. 


Sir John Lubbock, who has taught the world more 
about ants than it ever knew before, read a most in- 
teresting paper at the recent meeting of the British 
Association in Aberdeen, on the intelligence of dogs. 

His statements, being the result of his own careful 
and honest observation, are entitled to great weight. 
He tested a poodle and a colley for their capacity to 
read. Cards were prepared on each of which were 
printed, in large letters, the word “food,” “water,” or 
the name of some other article in demand among 
the canine kind. 

The poodle learned to pick out the card which bore 
the name of the thing he wanted, and he did this un- 
der conditions which rendered it impossible that 
there should be any mistake about the matter. But 
when Sir John tried to teach the poodle to pick out 
two similar cards, and place them together, he failed 
completely. . 

He could teach the dog to ask for food, drink, or 
whatever else was needed, among the articles named 
on these cards, but he was entirely unable to impart 
any other idea in connection with the printed words 
than that of a request for something. 

Even that which the poodle was able to learn, the 
colley, one of a breed of dogs noted for sagacity, was 
wholly unable to learn. Though the colley saw the 
poodle asking for and obtaining things which dogs 
like by “presenting his card,” the idea of imitating 
the poodle never entered the colley’s mind. 

—— + or 


THE EARL AND THE DONKEY. 


One of the prettiest things related of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury was the present he received some years 
ago from the costermongers of London. We do not 
use the word costermonger in this country. The 
English mean by it the pedler of fruit and vegetables 
(from costard, a kind of apple, formerly in great 
favor), who is frequently aided in his business by 


Grateful for these services, the costermongers pre- 
sented to their benefactor the most beautiful donkey 


A delegation of their number conveyed the animal | 
to his abode, where a presentation-speech was made, 
to which the earl most feelingly replied. He often | 
said that the scene gave him the proudest hour of his 
life. 
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GOOD FORM IN CHINA, 


An English lady, F. D. Bridges, who made the jour- 
ney round the world a few years ago, and who wrote 
very pleasantly and kindly of the countries she vis- 
ited and the people she saw, gives the following ac- 


presents a bright picture of the peculiar etiquette 
which rules polite intercourse among the Chinese. 
The risk of our mistaking this code is in supposing | 
that those who follow it use the language of compli- | 
ment in its literal sense. 

Then we pmees on to see the private house of the | 
“Ng” family. A very desirable family mansion it | 
was, and Mrs. Ng, who was onene offerings be- 

, | 





fore the tablets of defunct ancestors in the beauti- 

fully decorated private chapel, received us politely. 

Her little feet were thrust into embroidered slippers | 
just two inches long, and her cheeks were nicely.| 
painted and pearl-powdered. Chinese ladies ‘‘get | 
themselves up” very well. | 
She and I stared at each other, and bowed politely, | 
and said many pretty things; perhaps the right thing | 
to do would have been to ask her age, but my Chinese 
is not sufficient for this. Indeed, conversation be- 
tween two well-bred Celestials is of a somewhat 
flowery and elaborate character. 

The polite Chinese, when he is asked, “What is 
your honorable name?” replies,— 

“My ignoble name is So-and-so.” 

On the further inquiry as to where his fine house is 
situated, he answers, ‘‘My miserable hovel is on the 
banks of a river.”’ 

On being questioned respecting the number of his 
princely sons, he informs you that his ‘trifling pur. 
a. are four in number; and when the health of 
is clever and beautiful wife is made the object of 
solicitude, though he is really proud of her, he says, 
with an air of indifference, that his “stupid thorn- 
bush is as well as she deserves to be,” or something 
to that effect. 


— +o 
DEAF LEFT EARS. 


It is said that a large number of persons are deaf 
in the left ear, and are obliged to rely upon the right 
one to do the duty of both. The following sketch 

from a New York paper brings out this fact : | 


“Will you be good enough to let me walk at your | 
other side?” said a gentleman to a companion with | 
whom he was crossing the City Hall Park. “I am | 
deaf in my left ear, and I have been trying for five 
minutes to get at your left side, so that I might hear 
what you say! but you seem to have been endeavor- 
ing to prevent me.” 
“Why, of course I have,” was the reply. “I, too, 
am deaf in the left ear, and if we change sides, I 
could not hear a word —_ said.” 

Both gentlemen looked astonished, and went on 
their way laughing. 
“There is nothing unusual in such an experience,” 
said a New York aurist. ‘The left ear is 2 ggg 
liable to deafness or partial loss of hearing. The 
right ear soon becomes trained to bear the pressure 
placed upon it. 
“Persons who have been long deprived of the left 
ear can usually hear sounds at a distance far more 
distinctly than those whose hearing is divided be- 
tween two ears, owing to the uliar sharpness ac- 
uired by the solitary organ, which is seldom sympa- 
thetically affected. 
“The only inconvenience I know of in the loss of 
hearing by the left ear is when one is walking with a 
lady, or driving a friend in a buggy, or otherwise so 
situated that you cannot easily get your sound ear 
toward them. 
“But for a constant traveller, such as a drummer, 
such an affliction is invaluable. No noise in a hotel 
can keep him awake at night. He has only to press 
= good ear to the pillow, and what can disturb 

im: 
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GETTING THE PITCH.. 


Self-possession in time of danger often wins the 
battle, even when one has not many resources at 
command. Qld David Turton was a Yorkshire musi- 





count of a social call which she made in China. It |/”e 





TWO YEARS IN A JUNGLE. | 
ndia, 


‘The Experiences of a Hunter and 

Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and rneo. By 
WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 1 vol., 8vo, with maps 
and illustrations. $4. 

A wonderful fang’ beg sport and adventure by the well- 
known writer for Youth’s Companion. r. Horna- 
day tells of hairbreadth escapes and astounding hunts, 
which make his book a fascinating one for young 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S HANDY BOOK 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


By DANIEL C. BEARD. Fully illustrated by the 
author, A New Edition. 1 vol.,8vo. Price, $2. 

Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, inventive 

practical American boy the things he really wants | 

to know; the thousand things he wants to do, and the | 

ten thousand ways in which he can do them. | 


Sent id on receipt o, ice. Send for a Circular 
post eines ipt of pri St 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref far more i 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. i 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass. 
LOOK! 


B 

176 Pages tof Illustrat- 
ed Designs. G Over 3000 
Stam-C. ping Patterns 
shown. ~ 
largest ‘,g bookeverpub- 
lished in L America. 

Price, 25 © cents. It 
is more than G worth it. 
Mrs.T.G. Farn- U ham, Art 
Needlework Es- E tablish- 
ment, 10 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO- SILICON 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 
































The best and! 


WENDLING CARTE AND LAND 60, 


ey OF COLORADO. 

j s| Capital Stock, - $500,000 

Divided into 5,000 shares 
4 of $100 each, 

& | 2,000 Suares witt Be SoLo AT PaR 


PAYS 


12 Por Cent, Dividends, 


Pamphlets giving full in- 
formation mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Reference, Denver Banks. 


yDr. S. S. SMYTHE, Seo. 
325 17th St., 
Denver, CoLorapo, 


_ ALL-NIGHT INHA LA TION! of 


Nose, Throat and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
ned, as valuable a dis as 
Sclinasion aed 


THE PILLOW-INHALER 

a 
A Speety, Eestive and Permanent Cure for 

Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

wit: It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, —— without 
on discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
[ safe to the most delicate. 
(The above Picture shows a per- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
CATARRH. ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
BRONCHITIS. times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
CONSUMPTION. same principle, but intensified 
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for a few minutes a day, some- 
a hundred-fold! There are no 





pipes or tubes. The medicine 
is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Innater has been of the 
| greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
| has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
| companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
| persons afflicted with such maladies.” 

E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mas. M. I. Caapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: ‘I 
bad Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prtiow- 
Inmacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others." 

H. E. Atprics, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the Prttow-Innacer in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 





FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 
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@ = TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 





on receipt of address, mention- 
ing this paper, or full-sized box. 


iuiframe ELECTRO-SILICON *°cox:" 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 

Lan sttontion vac ponies teachers is Sioostes to > 
caretu re r . good com - 
cal men. W, , PERKINS ond D.B. TOWNER. nthe 

The whole 192 s have special reference to the 
Singing School, and contain 57 Glees and Part Songs, 








cian, of whose oddities many instances are remem- 


a pasture, when he met a furious bull, which, catch- 
ing sight of David’s red bag, made menacing prepara- 
tions to charge upon it. 


The musician did not fly, as retreat would ill-accord 
with his dignity, and, more important still, the bass 
viol that he carried in the bag might be injured by a 
precipitate leap over the hedge. The bull bellowed, 
and came on with lowered horns. 

“Steady!” soliloquized the musician. ‘I reckon 
that was double B nat’ral.”’ 

Again the bull bellowed. 

“I’m pretty sure it were B,”’ said David again, “but 
I'll mak’ sure,” and opening the bag, he extracted 
the bass viol, set it down, and, drawing his bow 
across the string, produced a sound as full of volume 
and of the same pitch, as the tone of the infuriated 


beast. 

- thowt I were reet,” said David, with a grim 
smile. 

At the sound of the viol, the bull stood still, raised 
his head, and glowered at the extraordinary object 
before him. David, having his viol out, thought it a 
pity to bag it again without a tune, and began the 
violoncello part in one of Handel’s choruses. 

t was too much for the bull; he was out-bellowed, 
and turned tail in flight. 


+ 
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UNNECESSARY WORK. 


A lady who is convinced that at least one-quarter 
of the work done by women is unnecessary, says the 
world would go on quite as well without it. She 
likens it to an ottoman-cover she once saw a lady 
work: 


She was all bent up, and was putting her eyes out 
— stitches. “I don’t get any time for reading,” 
she said, plaintively, as she picked up some beads on 
aneedle. “You must have a great deal of leisure.” 

And yet she had spent more time embroidering a 
ridiculous dog on a piece of broadcloth than would 
have sufficed to read twenty good books. It did not 
have the poor merit of being economical, for the 

rice of the materials would have bought enough 

1andsome damask for two covers. 

A friend of mine tells of seeing a squaw seat her- 





a donkey. 
The London costermongers were for many years as 


notorious for their loose behavior as the women of 


Billingsgate Market were for their bad language. 


The late earl, who always strove to aid those who 
needed aid most, devoted himself for some time to 


the improvement of this class. 


self by the town pump, unroll a bundle of calico, cut 
| out a dress, make it, put it on, and walk off, all in 
| about two hours. I have always regretted that he 
squaw spent her abundant leisure beautifully. 

quite so simple a performance, but a good 


about its accidents. 





bered. It is said that he was one day walking through | 


did not continue the story by telling me that the 


I would not have women reduce their sewing to 
deal would 
be gained if they thought more about living and less 


29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, 4 Chants, a Modulator, 
the Manual Signs, and 124 Graded Exercises. 


Price, 60 cents; 86 per Dozen. 


| SONG BELLS By L. O. EMERSON. A very favorite 
| e collection of genial Gongs bor Com- 
mon Schools. Price, 50 cents. 
For High Schools 

SONG GREETING. Academies and Betis... 

A che success as a compilation, having a most 
tasteful collection of Part Songs, Voice Exercises, etc. 

Price, 60 cents; $6 per Dozen, 


COLLEGE SONGS 0 cts.) ana WAR SONGS 


(& cts. each) sell everywhere, and please everybody. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 ets, in stamps. , 


has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will Real hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
| and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for Axp/ana- 
| tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-iNHALER CO. 
| 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 

| Brancnss:{ Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 


Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Your's Companion.” 


JAME 
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PEARLINE 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 











Jenny June’s Boo 
pie ee. AND CROCHET: A Guide to the 


to systematize ona Classify its different departments, giv: 
signs and eng a explain the technical details so cle 
the directions. ere 





ply women with an accurate and satisfactory guide to 





handsome cover, and contains over 
200 ILL RA 


UST ag PRICE 50 CENTS. 


rated, d a 
inners. Designs and Directions are 
rochet Atpene—y 

—Insertion—Trimming— 
en 


n arranging this new work the editor has taken special pains 


are a large variety of stitches and a great number of 
patterns fully illustrated and described, which have all been tested by an ex- 
pert before insertion in this collection. The aim of the editor has been to sup- 


crochet work, ‘This book is printed on fine paper, bound with a 


gi ‘ a 
ndervests—Shirts—Petticoats—Jackets—Shawis / i, \IWM = 
ee re nate Dracce—Geoks ge a c ‘ " 
rawers—Knee-Caps—Stockings— Mittens ouds—Purses — Counterpanes — Quilts 
| —Rugs—Infan Bottines—Hoods—Caps— Shawls — Dresses — Bed > td 


ks for Ladies. e 


Use of the Needle and the Hook. 











e the greatest possible variety of de- 
early, that any one can easily follow 


knitting and 


Quilts, ete., ete. Every lady will find this the 


| newest and most complete work on Knitting and Crochet published. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; 5 for $2. 
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broidery designs for Ma 
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stpaid, 50 cents, The two books for 90 
Fond’ with you and get year | fom, 


eco yt ‘s 
Parlor and Library, and for Linen and Cotton 


LE-WORK : A Manua! of Stitches and Studies in Embroidery and 
ork. Edited by JENNY JUNE. In this new book an attempt is made to sys- 
ze and arrange in an order convenient for workers the modern methods in Embroidery 
and Drawn Work. The author has felt the desire and responsibility involved in aiding women 
to a true and practical guide to the beautiful art of needle-work. This book is printed on fine 
paper, has a handsome cover, and contains 
ILLUSTRA 


TIONS. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


200 
All known Stitches in Needle-work are illustrated, described and 
gzinners. Designs in Needle-work are given to 


Chamber, M Robe, the Dining-Room, 
‘abrics, including em- 
ntel Searfs—Bed Spreads— Child’s Quilt — Pillow Covers — 
Scarfs— Table Covers — Chair Backs -- Morning Sacques — 
ng Dress—Atterno 
—Piazza Wraps— 





1 Dress — Evening Dress—Handker- 
ushes—Fans—Slippers—Bonnets—Para- 





sols—Aprons— W ork Bags—Opera Bags—G love Case—Sachets —Lunch Cloths— Din- 
_ner Cloths—Napkins—Doylies—Table Mats—Corn Napkins—Fish Napkins—Trap 
vers—Tea Cloths—Curtains—Panels—Banners—Screens—Sofa Cushions— Piano 
Searfs—Chair Scarfs—Sofa Rugs—Photograph Cases—Book Covers, ete.. ete. This 
will be found to be the only standard book on the subject of Needle-work. Pri 
cents. KF % 


ce. 
Five books for ®2.00. Get four friends to 


w book free. Stamps taken. Agent« wanted. Catalogue «f all our 
goods free. F. TRIFET, PUBLISHER, 408 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
BORN OF THE SPIRIT. 


She called me a moment before, 

And smiled, as I entered the door, 
In her [4 My 

A sigh ...adroop of the head ... 

And something forever had fled, 
And she was but clay! 


Her hand was yet clas in mine; 
And bright, in the golden shine, 
er brown hair fell; 
But the marble Psyche there 
As soon would have heard my prayer, 
My wild farewell. 


*Tv'as the hush of an autumn noon, 
So clear that the waning moon 
‘as a ghost in the sky; 
Not a leaf on the lindens swayed, 
And even the brook in the glade 
Ran noiseless by. 


What had gone from the room, 
Leaving the sunshine 


ne 8« 
If the tiniest bird had flown, 
Its flight had a shadow thrown 
On lawn and rill; 


But neither a sound nor sight 
Disturbed the calm or the ight 
Of the noontide air; 
Yet the friend I loved was as far 
As a ghostly moon or star 
From my call and care. 


Dead, with her hand in mine! 
Dead, in the golden shine 
Of the autumn day! 
Dead, and no note in heaven, 
Nor a gleam of white wings given, 


‘o mark her way! 
And my, heart went up in the cry, 
“How did the swift soul fly? 

What life inherit?” ... 
Then the wind blew sweet and was gone . .. 
And a voice said, * So is one 

Born of the Spirit.” 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion. 
HIS INNER LIFE. 


About a year ago a prominent broker in New 
York died, and was discovered, to the surprise of 
all the business world, to be bankrupt. His estate 
was brought to the hammer. 

He had been a noted collector of works of art, 
and the sale attracted connoisseurs and dealers in 
pictures, rare and antique furniture, china and 
bric-a-brac. 

The sale of his library was the most important 
of the year. Catalogues were sold at a high price, 
and the lovers of fine editions in all parts of the 
country came, or appointed agents, to compete for 
the treasures which, at enormous cost, he had 
gathered on his shelves. 

Several ladies were present. Among them, one, 


decanter before you.” The answer came, prompt 
and clear, “Look not upon the wine when it is 
red. When it giveth bis color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” The Bishop 
bit his lip, but said, graciously, “If you have 
scruples for yourself, please pass to your neigh- 
Prompt and clear came the second reply, 
“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
that putteth the bottle to him.” The Bishop said, 
a little tartly, ““Mr. ——, if you will not join us, 
please keep your moralizing to yourself,” but the 
reply flashed back instantly, ‘Thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy brother, and not suffer sin upon 
him.” 

The resolute presbyter did right in adhering to 
his principles, but perhaps it would have been 
better if, like the late Wendell Phillips, he had 
refused to accept an invitation to any company 
where strong drink was to be served. 


——___+or—_—_ 
A MYSTERIOUS STAR. 


It may be laid down as a general rule that astrono- 
mers never get excited; but there is no doubt that 
most astronomers have been deeply interested, to 
put it mildly, in the recent sudden appearance of a 
new star, and that, too, in the centre of one of the 
most interesting objects now visible in the Eastern 
sky during the early evening. Most of our readers 
are probably aware that in addition to the stars, 
which are sharp, clearly defined points of light, there 
are other objects, most of which are visible only with 
the aid of a telescope, known as nebula. These 
nebulz are faintly luminous spots, having a definite 
shape, and resemble /ittle clouds, which is what their 
Latin name means. 


Astronomers have studied these nebulez, of which 
several thousand are known, as possibly affording a 
key to the structure of the universe; but we cannot 
now mention any of the many theories that have 
been put forward to explain them. ‘ 

Many nebule, however, have been shown, when 
e ined by tel of high power, to consist of 
numerous stars which, from their great distance, 
secm to be close together. Among the nebula which 
have heretofore resisted all attempts to “resolve” 
them into separate stars, is the great nebula in the 
constellation of Andromeda, which the ancients 
called “the queen of the nebulz.” 

This object is so large and so luminous that it can 
be easily seen with a pair of ordinarily good eyes. 
It woulc _— a diagram to indicate just where to 
look for it; but we may say generally that it will be 
a little north of east, about half-way from the hori- 
zon to the zenith, at about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, early in November. 

ow the remarkable fact is that a sharply defined 
star has all at once appeared in the centre of this 
nebula. The star itself is not visible to the naked 
eye, except that it has made the nebula brighter and 
more easily detected in the sky. It still looks like a 
hazy spot of light, and agrees with the old descrip- 
tion of it, that it is like light shining through a piece 
of horn. 

Astronomers have been industriously examining 
the records of former observations, to see if any one 
had ever before noted anything of the sort in this 
nebula. Lord Rosse, who owns one of the great tele- 
scopes of the world, finds that he has recorded his 
suspicion that there was a star, the earliest record of 
the hint going back as far as 1848. 

But this is not a suspected but a real star, which 
can be seen with small telescopes. The astronomers 








in deep mourning, seated in a quiet corner, 
attracted much silent sympathy. It was his only 
child, a married daughter, who had just arrived 
from New Orleans, for the purpose, it was sup- | 
posed, of securing some of the rare volumes | 
which her father had accumulated with such infi- 

nite trouble and cost, and had held at such price- 

less value. 

As one volume after another was put up, the 
auctioneer glanced at her, expecting her to bid, 
but she remained motionless. Old Elzevir’s unique 
folios, specimens of the earliest or the most per- 
fect printing, were sold, but she made no effort to 
keep them. 

At last, near the close of the sale, a small 
octavo, cheaply bound but well-worn, was put 
up. She bid on it eagerly. 

One or two dealers, seeing her agitation, and 
supposing that she would know the chief treasure 
of the collection, opposed her. 

The price rose rapidly. She was a poor woman, 
as they all knew, but she continued to bid, with 
pale cheeks and trembling lips. The book was 
knocked down to her at last at an exorbitant price, 
and she at once left the hall. 

“What rare treasure have you gained 2?” eld a 
friend, who went out with her. 

She opened it. It was a cheap, common copy 
of the New Testament. There were faint pencil- 
marks against some of the verses. 

“I knew my father had this book. 
him read in it. 
it. These 
thoughts.” 

Now that the rich man was dead, the faint pen- 
cil lines on the cheap book were worth to her all 
the vast sums and the rich treasures he had gath- 
ered, for they showed that his soul was at peace 
with God. 

Before we decide on the value of any object, or 
give ourselves to its pursuit, we should consider 
how much it will be worth to us the day after our 
death. 


I have seen 
I came from New Orleans to find 
little marks show me Ais secret 
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SitenceD.—Years ago, before the Temperance 
Reform had worked its way into religious circles, } 
a Bishop of New Jersey used to furnish wine when | 
he gave dinner-parties to his clergy. One of his | 
clergymen, a total-abstainer, was sorely grieved | 
at the Bishop’s habit, and sharp words, half in 
jest, half in earnest, often passed between them. 
The Bishop, though gifted with ready wit and an | 
unsurpassed grace of address, was not always the 
victor in these verbal contests. 

At one dinner-party, be said, pleasantly, to his 
guest, “Mr. ——, please help yourself from the | 





are —-_ uzzled by this new appearance, and no 
wonder. it can be explained, science will have 
made a long step forward. But it is so remarkable 
an object that some astronomers have preferred to 
believe that it is a new star between the earth and 
the nebula rather than the result of a change in the 
nebula itself. 

This theory seems to be wholly overthrown by the 
revelations of the spectroscope, and astronomers 
have no escape from the roblem of the causes and 
the process of a change in the constitution of the 
nebula. It is the suddenness of the change that 
makes the problem difficult. 

For astronomers are prepared to believe that nebu- 
lz are solar systems in process of formation. But 
that a change which theory says should occupy mil- 
lions of years should take place in a tew months or 
weeks—how can they explain that? 


——————~+or——___—_ 
JOURNEY’S END. 
Some very sorrowful incidents are told of the pri- 


vations and sufferings of the sturdy men and women | 


who first went to the great West to make it what 
it is to-day—a land of peace and plenty risen from 
the plains and the mountain gulches. 

A poor family started across the dreary western 
plains some twenty years ago. Their worldly posses- 
sions consisted of the sorry-looking old horses hitched 
to their rickety wagon, in which were a few cooking 
utensils, some bedding, one or two old chairs anda 
gun or two hanging from straps nailed to the boughs 
over which the ragged wagon cover was stretched. 
The family consisted of the father, mother and a 
bright-eyed little girl of ten years. 


For days and days they plodded on over the dusty, 
treeless roads under burning suns, and when the 
hard journey was nearly ended the child fell ill. Her 
courage and patience had been wonderful amid the 
hardships of the journey, and in the midst of her 
—— she was “of good courage” and patient 
still. 

They were miles from any human habitation, and 
when they encamped with the sick child their only 
protection was the ragged cover of the wagon. 

“We'll have to lay by for a few days till little Mary 
gets better; the jolting of the wagon hurts her,” 
said the father to a stranger who came along the road 
on horseback. 

“I think she’ll be able to be around in a day or two. 
Don’t you think so too, Mary dear?” asked the tired 
mother, who had held the little girl in her arms almost 
constantly for two days and nights, for never was 


| child in mansion walls more dearly beloved than was 


this white-faced little girl in her old and ragged gar- 


| ments, her only home the barren, cheerless plains, 
her only pillow a mother’s arm. 


ree, four days passed. The child was no better. 


| She could not taste the poor food which was the best 
| they had to offer her. 


“Do you think you can es to-morrow?” asked 
the mother hopefully. ‘A better country lies before 
us.” 
“T guess so, I hope so.” The better country seemed 
to fill her with hope; she had heard her mother speak 
of such a country before, after the Bible reading on 
Sabbath days. 

“There’s a lot o’ folks,’ said her father, “cam 
on fifty miles ahead with some sick folks of their 
own, and there’s a doctor in the party. The man 
that rode by yesterday said so. If we can only get to 
where there’s a doctor and other folks, and where we 
can get something better to eat, you'd soon pick up, 
little girl. I'll get you the best there is if I have to 
sell the old hosses for it, and go on afoot with you in 
my arms.” 





NOV. 5, 1885. 








Mary listened to the story of the better country, 
but she was not able to go on the next day nor the 
next, and on the morning of the seventh day her 
father and mother looked at her, and at each other, 
with aching hearts. 

The child lay very still on some blankets over which 
the wagon cover had been stretched on four poles 
driven into the ground. Her father and mother knelt 
beside her, each holding one of the thin white hands. 

“To-morrow—to-morrow—I will be ready to go on 
to-morrow with you; it will be befter then,” said the 
child half in delirium. 





| wait for the morrow, 


The hot day dragged wearily along, the noon hour 
came and went, the sun descended, a flaming ball in 


|a brassy sky, the grayish brown lahdscape had a 


softer, calmer look; the child turned her face toward 
the rosy east, and softly closed her eyes. She did not 
ut as the stars came out, she 
went on her journey—alone to the country of hope 
and healing, and was better there,—in the view of 
Infinite Wisdom, ‘far better.” 
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For the Companion. 
A NOVEMBER PICTURI. 


From hour to hour we only looked to find 

The once bright —_— of our woodland world 

In one huge, snake-like mist malignly furled; 
It frowned, unbreathed on of the healthful wind, 
Like venomed misery round an abject mind, 

All landmarks now outblotted and o’errolled 

By serpent-darkness, gathering fold on fold, 
Till the whole strangled scene grew blank and blind. 
Hour after hour we drew half-stifled breath, 
While the chill Horror grew more weird and wild; 
Earth glimmered vague y through her wan despair, 
And Heaven! ah me! could Heaven still radiate there, 
Beyond the grimness of that mist defiled, 
That silent Curse, that creeping, ambushed Death! 

J PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 

“Copse Hill,” Nov., 1885. 


———_+or———___ 
KILLING A MAN-EATER. 


Only two creatures are distinctively known as 
“man-eaters,” namely, the shark and the tiger. 
Thousands of human beings are devoured annually 
in India by tigers, so that nothing can strike greater 
consternation into the hearts of the poor defenceless 
villagers of that great country than the cry of 
“tiger!”’ Any one who kills one of these beasts is 
regarded as a public benefactor; and perhaps among 
the reasons why the British have gained such a foot- 
hold in the country, is that Englishmen are so pas- 
sionately fond of hunting, scores and hundreds of 
tigers, not to mention other wild animals, falling vic- 
tims to their prowess every year. An officer in the 
British army of India gives the following description 
of his first experience with a man-eater : 


I waited for daylight with much anxiety, and di- 
rectly there was sufficient light, I got my people up 
and started for the place where we had tied a calf. 
Searcely two hundred yards had been passed when 
we heard the tiger, which infested that part of the 
forest, roar loudly. 

My guide, the father of the only remaining family 
in the village, whispered, “Wuh hai—that is he!” I 
replied, “If you run, you area dead man. Keep be- 
hind us.” Placing in front my head hunter, Mang- 
kalee, who has a very good sight, while, in the dark, 
my own is very bad, we hurried along the path. 

Coming to some rocks from which I knew that the 
tied-up calf could be seen, and thinking that the 
shikaree might not have remembered the spot, I 
pulled him back cautiously. I looked. There was 
the white calf, apparently dead. Mangkalee remarked 
as much in a whisper. The younger shikaree, Nursoo, 
was behind me on the left. We all gazed at a tail. 
The distance was some sixty yards from us, but we 
could not make out the tiger. 

At length the end of the tail moved. Nursoo, mak- 
ing a similar motion with his fore-finger, whispered 
in my ear, ‘‘Doom-hilta-hai” (The tail’s moving). I 
now made out the body of the animal clear enough. 
Not a blade of grass nor a leaf was betweenus. A 
single forest tree, without a branch on it for thirty 
feet from the ground, was twenty yards nearer the 
tiger. 

t was very probable that he would see us, but it 


kalee, with my hand behind me, and keeping the 
trunk of the tree between the foe and me, while I 
said within myself, “If I get behind that tree with- 
out your seeing me, you’re a dead tiger,” I passed 
rapidly forward, So intent was the huge beast upon 
the poor calf, that it did not hear me. I placed the 
—— of my rifle against the tree, but was obliged 
to wait. 

The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on end 
to us. The calf’s neck was in the tiger’s mouth, 
whose large paws embraced his victim. I looked, 
waiting for some change in the position of the body, 





fo allow me to aim at a vital part. There were some 
forty paces between us. 

At length the calf = a struggle, and kicked the 
tiger, on which the latter clasped him nearer, arch- 
ing his own body, and exposing the white of his 
belly and chest. I pulled the trigger very slowly, 
aiming at the white and firing for his heart,—he was 
on his left side,—as if I was firing at an egg for a 
thousand pounds. 

I knew that I hit the spot aimed at, but, to my 
astonishment, the tiger sprang up several feet in the 
air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me,—for he 
was on higher ground than I was,—when, bounding 
to his feet as if unscathed, he made for the moun- 
io. the last rock of which was within forty yards 
of him. 

Immediately the tiger sprang to his feet and ex- 
posed his broad side to me,I stepped from behind 
the tree and shot him through the heart. He went 
straight and at undiminished speed, each bound cov- 
ering fifteen feet at least, for twenty-five yards, and 
then fell on his head under the lowest rock of the 
mountain, in which was his stronghold. His extreme 
length, as he - dead, was ten feet eight inches; his 
tail was only three feet three. His head was ver 
large. The points of all his large fangs were consid- 
eooliy broken; this had saved the calf, who, though 
much scratched and with sundry holes in his neck, 
was alive, and is now well and happy with my milch 
cattle at Naypore. 


—_ ~~ @>——_—_———— 
ONE OF THEM. 


It may be hard to find that noblest of all God’s 
work,—an honest man,—but there are more honest 
men in the world than the croakers would have us 
believe, and a man who is always bewailing that hon- 
esty is uncommon, and always suspecting his friends 
and neighbors, is himself to be suspected. This is a 
rule to which there are not many exceptions. A 
truly honest man seldom talks about his honesty. It 
manifests itself in his daily life, in his very face. It 
is a trade-mark that cannot easily be counterfeited. 

A passenger train on an Eastern railroad was run- 
ning between Buffalo and Albany when a poorly 
dressed woman seated in the middle of the car sud- 
denly cried out that her purse had been stolen. 

“It contained every cent I had in the world!” she 
cried in the greatest distress. ‘Are you sure it is not 


in any of your pockets?” asked a gentleman sitting 
behind the woman. 
“Oh no,” was the reply; “I had it in my hand a lit- 





tle while ago, and was looking at my ticket, and I 
| suppose I carelessly laid it down by me while I was 
looking out of the window. Oh, what shall I do?” 
| All the passengers were interested, and a pompous- 


must be risked; so pressing down my shikaree, Mang- | 





looking man in one of the rear seats came forward. 
“Tt’s a burning shame!” he cried. “What is the 
world coming to when men will steal from a poor 
woman? It makes every drop of honest blood in my 
veins boil with indignation! Now let us sift this 
matter to the bottom, and I call on every honest man 
in this car to assist me!” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the poor woman, a little em- 
barrassed by the stranger’s lofty bombast, “I—I—did 
not mean toinsinuate that any one in the car had 
stolen the money.” 

“That remains to be proved,” said the pompous 
gentleman. “No one is to be trusted in these days 
of dishonesty and knavery. I don’t say that the purse 
a —- — = age : sess , 

quiet-looking gentleman sitting opposite the 
lady suddenly arose, and said slowly 4 ys soe a 

“Put J say that this lady’s purse és in this car, and 
that it is in your pocket.” 

As the stranger stopped talking, he suddenly thrust 
his hand into the overcoat pocket of the accused man 
and brought forth the purse, and at the next station 
the hater of dishonest men was handed over to the 
proper authorities. 


~~ 
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“SHEATED.” 


Those who endeavor to cheat others very often 
suffer the results of their own cupidity, and are 
sometimes fovlish enough to seek sympathy and re- 
dress, which is not and should not be given. The 
Detroit Free Press tells the story of an injured Ger- 
man who was determined to “sue somebody” be- 
cause he had defrauded himself. 








“I dink I vants von lawsuit,” he said, as he entered 
| the Central Police Station. 

“What is the matter?” asked the captain. 
| “Vell, I vant a suit of clothes, you know. Dot old 

von vas no more goot. Mine vife she vos ’shamed 
| mit me, und my poy Shake looks me all over und 
| say,— 
ay ‘Fadder, peoples vas shudged by der clothes, more 
as any udder vay. If you dond git some new clothes, 
peoples vill say our peesness vas all gone der beeces.’ 

‘Dot Shake vos a shmart poy to talk like dot, und 
I see how it vas. I go up on Meechigan Avenue last 
night to py me some suits. Vell, 1 look und look. 
Some vos for four dollar, und some for ten. Eafery- 
tings vas varranted not to vade und to vit me like a 
glock. You see dis suit?” 

“Yes.” 

You like him!” 
es. that is a second-hand suit, and ugly at 
that.” 

“You vas right. He ask me nine dollar for dis 
suit, but I dond do it. I laugh at him, I make fun of 
him. Py und py I feel in der pants-pocket. 
vas some pocket-book in dere.” 

“Left there by the former owner, I presume,” said 
the captain. 

“Dot’s how I pelief.” 

“Felt pretty bulky, eh?” 

“Felt shust like it vas growded mit greenpacks, 
und I feels dickled all oafer. I pys dot suit as queek 
as lightning.” 

“Of course.” 

“Und I runs half de vay home only to find dot it 
vas an empty pocket-book. Here it vas.” 

“Worth about ten cents.” 

“Dot’s vat Shake say. Captain, I shall sue dot 
man.” 

“You can’t.” 

“But I vas shwindled.”’ 

“You swindled yourself.” 

“Can’t I do somethings?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Vell, vell; is dot so?” 

ss.” 

“Vell, vell, vell; vat is dis vorld comin’ to ven an 
honest man must be sheeted so?” 


Dere 





—~+@>— 
“BEATING DOWN.” 


The “jewing-down” method adopted by many shep- 
pers is a never-failing source of annoyance to clerks, 
and some allowance should be made for the impa- 
tience or possible impoliteness of the tired clerk who 
has to deal with a professional “jewing-down” cus- 
tomer. In most instances clerks have no right to 
change the price of the goods they sell, and to do so 
| is todo wrong. A man or woman who will haggle 
| for a quarter of an hour over a ten-cent article is an 
| abomination to clerks, proprietors, and customers 
who are kept waiting until these penurious people 
are through. Scenes like the following are of com- 
mon occurrence: 





“How much is this flannel a yard?” 

“Forty cents, madam.” 

“Mercy! Forty cents?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

- “Why, that’s an awful price!” 

“It is less than we sold it for earlier in the season,” 
says the clerk, with perfect truth. 

“Well, forty cents is too much for it. I can get it 
for thirty-five at White's.” 

“T think not, madam.” 

“Oh yes, indeed I can!” 

If the clerk says what he thinks, he will probably 
say,— 

**Well, you’d better go there and get it then.” But 
he is probably polite enough to keep silence, or say, 
“This is probably a little better in quality than that 
at White’s.” 

“Oh no!” is the immediate reply. “Theirs is a 
little better than this if anything. But I'll give you 
thirty-six certs a yard for this.” 

“No, ma’at:: the price is forty cents.” 

“But it isn’t worth a cent over thirty-five. I'll give 
you thirty-seven.” 

“No, madam.” 

“Say thirty-eight.” 

**T cannot, madam.” 

‘“‘Would you sell two yards for seventy-five cents?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Nor one yard for thirty-nine cents?” 

“No.” 

‘Well, I suppose TI’ll have to give forty cents, but 
I'll always feel that I’ve been cheated. You may 
give me half a yard of it.” 

And possibly the woman will tell a fricud a da 
later that she “got a regular bargain in thac flannel, 
and is going to get a lot of it, for it’s worth every 
cent of sixty cents a yard.” 


> 


“HELP YOURSELF.” 


The latest amusing story of a wedding, told by a 
minister, comes from one who officiated on the occa- 
sion. It illustrates the manner in which a man’s 
heart can swell and prompt him to almost reckless 
liberality under extraordinary conditions. 


A big, raw-boned young farmer entered Mr. rree- 
man’s parlor one day, accompanied by a shy but 
comely girl, and desired that the marriage ceremony 
be performed. 

he minister complied with the request, and when 
the fateful words were spoken, and the young couple 
had been made man and wife, the husband drew from 
his pocket four bright silver quarter-dollar pieces. 

He extended them towards the minister on his open 
palm, and exclaimed,— 

“There, Brother F., just help yourself until you are 
| satisfied.” 
| The minister took one. 

Whether or not the good minister expreased bis 
' satisfaction, or went away in sullen and uugratetu: 
, silence, we are not informed, 
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For the Companion. 


A SMALL PHILOSOPHER. 
Ted and Uncle Ned went nutting 
On a pleasant autumn day, 
When the wood was warm and sunny, 
And the squirrels were at play; 
When the yellow leaves kept falling 
Softly, softly to the ground; 
And the ripe, brown nuts were dropping, 
Pat-pat-patter all around. 
Happy Teddy’s blue eyes sparkled, 
And his cheek glowed like a rose; 
All too soon a falling shagbark 
Struck him plump upon his nose! 
“Oh!” he cried, and laughed together, 
“What a dreadful thing ’twould be 
If the nuts were big as pumpkins 
Growing on this hickory tree!” 


——_——_+o-—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
MOTHER’S POLICEMAN. 


It was nurse Mary’s afternoon out, and John 
Mabin, junior, aged three years and six months, 
was left in his mother’s care. When mother was 
well and bright, this was a very 
nice time for small John, for 
mother had a heap of fun and 
romp in her, and knew lots of 
nice ways of play to suggest, 
even when she was too busy to 
play herself. 

But this evening a mean old 
“blind headache” struck mother 
soon after dinner, and even lit- 
tle John could see there was no 
play in her then. She had some 
medicine that the doctor had 
given her, “to take and go to 
hed,” but she didn’t see why she 
mightn’t take it and stay out of 
bed, and so she did. Her head 
felt a little better then, but she 
could not possibly keep herself 
awake, and in spite of having 
to nurse John, she felt herself 
sinking away to the land of 
Nod. 

“Tell me something to play, 
mamma, ‘fore you go s’eep,” 
coaxed the little boy. 

Not a thing could mamma 
think of; she didn’t seem to 
have any “think” left. Butshe 
heard a steady, heavy tread be- 
neath her window. It was Po- 
liceman Brady, and a happy 
thought occurred to her. 

“Let’s play it is night,” she 
said, in a drowsy tone. “I'll be 
the people asleep in the house, 
and you'll be the watchman.” 

John junior was delighted; 
he went off down stairs and got 
an old hat of papa’s, which was, 
to be sure, very hard to keep on 
his head, and a tennis racquet 
for a club, and went to ask 
mother where he must march. 
Now mother had intended to fix her little police- 
man’s beat very carefully, confining him to the 
halls and back porch and back yard, but when he 
opened her door, to ask her about it, behold she 
was sound asleep—sound ! 

John looked at her a minute in perplexity, but 
he had been taught never to waken mamma when 
she was asleep, so he marched off to find his own 
beat. He couldn't get out of the front door, be- 
cause it was locked; he couldn’t get out of the 
back door, because the knob was too high for him 
to reach; so the little monkey went down into the 
cellar, and out through the area-way, and found 
himself, to his delight, on the pavement. 

“I know the way P’eeceman Brady goes,” said 
John to himself. “He goes right round the corner, 
and comes back up the other side,” and off he 
tramped. 

Many a passer on the sidewalk stopped to laugh 
at the odd little figure in the big hat, with the 
racquet under his arm, as John marched on round 
the corner. But, dear me, he turned every corner 
he came to! Three, four, five, six; sometimes to 
his right, and sometimes to his left, and each time 
he kept looking for his papa’s house, and each 
time he couldn’t find it. The hat was very troub- 
lesome, always tumbling over his eyes, or tilting 
back behind him on the pavement; even the rac- 
quet felt heavy, and when the tired little feet 
turned the eighth corner, and foynd themselves in 
front of shops and stores, baby nature could stand 
it no longer, and dropping his racquet and knock- 
ing off bis hat, John junior began to bawl in as 
handsome a style as you ever listened to. 

He cried to some purpose. Three ladies and 
two gentlemen and a crowd of boys and girls, that 
seemed to have sprung up out of the ground, 
came to his help. Also a big, good-natured police- 
man; not his friend Brady. 


| But John was a hard fellow to help. “What| It was plain sailing then. John’s new police-| gnawing at their smooth sides and trying to stop 


was his name ?” they asked him. 

“John junior.” 

“John what ?” 

“John junior.” 

“What was papa’s name ?” 
| Papa.” , 

“Papa what ?” 

“Why, just papa. Mamma called him old man 
sometimes.” 

“What was mamma’s name ?” 

“Mamma.” 

“What else ?” 

“Why, lovey and dovey and pigeon and dar- 
ling, and lots more.” 

“Where did he live ?” : 

“In the nursery and mamma’s room, and after 
tea down in the parlor.” 

“What was the number of the house ?” 

Dead silence, and a strong notion of crying 
again. What was to be done with him? 

“ll take him to the Central Station,” said the 
good-natured policeman. ‘His folks will go there 
| first to look for him.” 
| They thought he would be afraid of the police- 

man. Nota bit of it; he felt at home on that 
blue-coated shoulder. ‘*Where’s my p’eeceman ?” 
he asked his carrier. 

“Hey ?” said the man, stopping short. “Who 

is your policeman ?” 
“Why, P’eeceman Brady,” was the ready an- 
swer. 





| man carried him off to find Brady, but on the 


fully, ““There’s papa unlocking the door!” 

The man stayed long enough to tell his part of 
the story; Joln junior hasn’t finished telling his 
part yet. 

ELIzaBeTH P. ALLAN. 
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For the Companion, 
MORNING AND NIGHT. 


Baby Morning’s very fair, 
Sky-blue eyes and sunbeam hair, 
Wakes the world up with a smile, 
Singing bird-songs all the while. 


Night, grown old, with darkened eyes, 
Lifts her lamps high in the skies, 
Holds the world close to her breast, 
Soothes its sigh, and gives it rest. 

J. M. Ll. 
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For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Anna’s grandpa had married a second wife, giv- 
ing the little one a new grandma. Some one of 





the family said, “Anna, she is your step-grand- | 
ma.” Speaking of it herseif some time after, she | 
said, “I have a walk-grandma,” much to our | 





amusement. 








For the Companion. 








Baby stood upon the mat; 
Wigley, wagley—DOwN he sat! 
Baby’s thinking—“I can talk, 
Surely I must learn to walk; 

I can say, ‘da-da’ and ‘goo,’ 

I can play at ‘Peek-a-boo.” 

Up he got upon the mat; 
Wigley, wagley—DOowN he sat! 


Oh, poor baby! ’tis too bad! 
I will help my little lad. 


, them, while Pete rolled on the ground and laughed 
way he passed No. 212, and Jolin cried out joy- | till tears stood in his round eyes, and his cheeks 


were as red as two peonies. 

‘“‘An’ sure, Miss Zoe, ye’d a’ made a toin girrul 
of ’im, if ’twa’n’t fur his bark !” 

Jaky and Zoe were glad that no greater harm 
came of it, and helped Pete pick up the pumpkins, 
while Rover sat on the bank lolling and blinking 
comically from under his sunbonnet. C. 8. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 
2, 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


‘‘What presidents born in November? ” 
Asked dear little Minnie Starfield. 
“T can tell you one,” said Johnnie; 
“His name was ***** * **#** e886 


“I’ve found out another,” said Jimmy, 
Who loved his little joke, 


“And both of them are my namesakes, 
***” 


For this one is ***** * ** 


“There’s another, who was not your namesake,” 
Said Johnnie. ‘Now, Jim, don’t look flerce. 
He was named, I guess, for ‘Poor 
Richard,’ 
Now you know I mean, * * * * *. 
eee eeeeee 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS., 
(Words of eight letters. Across.) 


Wrongfully. 
Bending forward. 
Divested of hoops. 
A hundred-fold. 
To crowd. 
Unfriendly. 
A deputy. 
The power of suffering. 
A stupid fellow. 
10. Little rings. 

The third line, read down, will 
give the name of 2 celebrated 
poet, who died on Nov. 7, 1674. 

The sixth line, read in the same 
manner, will give the name of a 
battle fought on Nov. 6, 1811. 
CYRIL DEAN. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


In Two Parts. Part First. 


The answer is composed of 47 
letters, and is a couplet relative 
to a gathering of certain persons 
on Nov. 3, 1783, to listen to a cel- 
ebrated speech. 


PENH Pwr 











Stand up in the corner—so; 

Steady—now come —here we go! 
One—two; one—two; pit-a-pat! 
Wigley, wagley—Down he sat! 


What a bump! Oh, did it pain? 
Never mind! We'll try again. 
Come now—one! two! three! what fun! 
Hurrah! see the baby run! 
Squeak the fifes! the bugles play! 
Baby learned to walk to-day! 
“AUNT FANNY.” 








For the Companion. 
PLAYING WITH ROVER. 


Jaky Follet had come over to stay with little 
Zoe Dix two whole hours, one sunny afternoon in 
autumn. 

Daisy Golden-Hair, Zoe’s beautiful wax doll, 
and the doll-carriage were at once brought out, 
but Jaky did not like to play with dolls. 

“Let’s have Rover. He won’t break, por melt, 
nor nothing !” 

“And he won’t bite, either!” cried little Zoe. 
“He’s gooder’n anything! Aint you, Rover?” 
And Rover, who had stood by wagging his tail 
and waiting for his little friend’s leave to join 
them, barked and capered, as though he knew all 
about it. 

First, they played hide-and-seek, and this is 
how they did it. Jaky would hide Rover’s head 
in a currant bush, or under a big burdock, and 
bid him hold still; then he and Zoe would scam- 
per off to hide somewhere. At the first sound of 
coo-00-00p !” Rover would out from his blind, 
and, aided by his keen nose, would soon seek 
them out, wriggling all over with delight. 

The best of it was, Rover was always willing 
to be the “blind,” and seemed to enjoy the sport 
as much as Jaky and Zoe. 

“We'll play go a-visiting now, Jaky,” said Zoe, 
and bringing out one of her old frocks and a big 
gingham sunbonnet, they began to dress Rover. 





With much pulling and squeezing, and many 
| yelps and Ai-yis from the poor fellow, the frock 
| was drawn on and buttoned adown his back, his 





fore paws just peeping through the sleeves, and 
his tail, in spite of many hard twists from Zoe, 
still persisting in standing up straight, causing a 
great peak in the dress-skirt behind. 

The big sunbonnet was then tied beneath his 
chin. How Zoe laughed to see his brown eyes 
peeping from beneath its flapping brim! 

‘“‘He looks as if he wanted to laugh, too!” cried 
Zoe. “And he would if he could only see him- 
self.” 

Grasping either fore paw, the children took 
Rover between them and started toward the hen- 
coop, to pay Mrs. Speckle a call. 

At that moment the rumbling of wheels was 
heard, and Rover began to growl, in spite of cuffs 
from Zoe. 

He had one failing: he would bark at every one 
that passed. The sound came nearer, and the 
next moment Pete Gill and his donkey, with a 
cart full of pumpkins, came in sight at the top of 
the hill. 

This was too much for Rover, and jerking 
away from the children, he stumbled blindly out 
toward the road, tumbling over the doll-carriage, 
and tripping himself in his dress-skirt, while Zoe 
ran after him, scared and ashamed, shouting, 
“Stop, Rover! stop! O Jaky, he’ll scare the don- 
key! I know he will!” 

And indeed he did, for the next moment, catch- 
ing. sight. of the queer object, the donkey shied 
into the ditch, and over went the cart, the pump- 
kins rolling and bouncing down the hill. 

Rover set off at full chase after them, with bob- 
bing sunbonnet and flapping skirt, growling and 





The 3, 4, 7, 1, 23, 34 is to pierce. 
The 36, 28, 2, 35, 27, 46, 32 is to 

grieve with others. 

The 24, 21, 22, 26, 6, 33, 38, 5, 29 is placed. 

The 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 is a rule of diet. 

The 40, 41, 30, 42, 43, 39, 47 are purposes. 

The 25, 31, 37, 45, 44 is a young hog. 

The 13, 9, 10, 11, 12, 8 is a weapon. 


Part Second. 
The second part is composed of 26 letters, and gives 
the name of the speech referred to. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is cleansing. 
The 8, 9, 10, 11 are weights. 
The 12, 13, 14, 15 is food. 
The 16, 17, 18, 19 is a cistern. 
The 20, 21 is a boy’s nickname. 
The 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 is to cover a wound. 
F 


. 8. F. 
4. 
OCTAGONS, 
1. 
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I. 
1, A verb. 2, Essential. 3, A masculine name. 
4, The name of a Southern city evacuated on Nov. 
12, 1864. 5, Sacred. 6, More recent. 7, Crazed. 


Il. 

1, Before. 2,Toface. 3, Amasculine name. 4, The 
name of a distinguished musical composer, who died 
on Nov. 13, 1868. 5, One who allures. 6, Musical 
notes. 7, A word of respect in compellation to a man 
in conversation. 


III. 

1, Part of a drama. 2, An Italian political econo- 
mist (born 1810). 3, A man enamoured. 4, One of 
the signers of the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence (died Nov. 14, 1832). 5, Marched in a body. 
6, Islands. 7, Ancient. ANN O”’ LATOR. 


INSERTIONS, 


Read in the inserted letters the name of the man 
made President by Congress Nov. 3d, 1782. 

Into a word of interrogation, insert a letter, and 
make a grain whose native climate is not known. 

Into a word familiarly used for house and home, 
and make lamentation. 

Into half a sharp instrument, and make a town 
with a reputation. 

Into a Bible mountain, and make burnt sugar. 

Into fit, or suitable, and make to succeed, 

Into a row, and make a river. 

Into to barter, and make to fall upon and seize at 


once. 

Into a tree, and make beloved by the people. 

Into a river, and make more advan in years. 

Into apparent, and make a sick person. 

Into a classical garment, and make a cluster of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Into close, and make a loud burst of voice. 

Into a succession of loud sounds, and make part of 
a flower. KE. L. EK, 
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For the Companion. 
OVER-PRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 


We give the more important points of a paper read 
at the last annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association: Children, in order to keep pace with 
the present code of study, have to pore over their 
lessons, in some instances, until ten, eleven or twelve 
o'clock at night. The effect of this application to 
study at night on the brain, and nervous system takes 
away the appetite, enervates the child, and stunts its 
growth; then follow headaches, vomiting, nervous 
debility, brain fever, St. Vitus’s dance, curvature of the 
spine, heart-disease, myopia (near-sightedness), spit- 
ting of blood, and, in some instances, convulsions 
and death. The dread of the examination, of the in- 
spector’s visit, the anxiety to gain a prize, or the 
thought of not being able to pass the examination, 
so as to leave the school to work for a livelihood, 
has each had a share in the production of disease. 

Light, position, ventilation and proper warmth are 
all essential to the health of children. 

Tne home lessous have recently been made illegal 
in some parts of the country, and examinations are 
now less rigid generally, yet the code is still too high, 
and as itis futile to imagine that all children can be 
brought up to the same level, the boasted one hun- 
dred per cent. of passes is a strange thing. The head- 
master or mistress of every school ouglit to have the 
option of removing from examination at least seven 
per cent. of those who can give their whole time to 
the school, and fifteen per cent. of all ‘half timers.” 

Throughout the country the voices of managers, 
teuchers and employers of labor bear witness to the 
diminished vigor and attenuated limbs of the chil- 
dren of our working population, and ask if there is 
no way of opening the eyes of our education theorists 
to the’ bitter and terrible wrongs inflicted on the 
young. 

Near-sightedness is unknown among savage tribes. 
But more than half the children in Germany suffer 
from defective vision, and, in some schools, three- 
fourths. Twenty per cent. of the boys, and from 
thirty to forty per cent. of the girls, were found to be 
suffering from curvature of the spine! 

In the discussion which followed the paper, Sur- 
geon-Major Pringle said he was much struck on re- 
turning to England, after an absence of twelve years, 
to find so many boys and girls wearing spectacles. 
Dr. Drysdale, of London, said that it was an axiom 
in his mind that children could not be better educated 
than they were fed. The same principle might be 
applied to a proper amount of exercise. 


+> 
ELEPHANT TALK. 


Mr. George P. Sanderson, whose position as officer 
in charge of the Government elephant-catching es- 
tablishment in India has given him a greater famil- 
jarity with that animal and its habits than perhaps 
any other man living, says that elephants make use 
of a great variety of sounds in communicating with 
each other, and in expressing their wants and feel- 
ings. 

So..e are uttered by the trunk, some by the throat. 
The conjunctures in which either means of expression 
is employed cannot be strictly classified, as fear, 
pleasure, want, and other emotions, are sometimes 
indicated by the trunk, sometimes by the throat. An 
elephant rushing upon an assailant trumpets shrilly 
with fury, but if enraged by wounds or other causes, 
and brooding by itself, it expresses its anger by a 
continued hoarse grumbling from the throat. 

Fear is similarly expressed in a shrill, brassy trum- 
pet, or by a roar from the lungs. Pleasure by a con- 
tinued low squeaking through the trunk, or an almost 
inaudible purring sound from the throat. Want—as 
a calf calling ite mother—is chiefly expressed by the 
throat. A peculiar sound is made use of by elephants 
to express dislike or apprehension, and at the same 
time to intimidate, as when the cause of some alarm 
has not been clearly ascertained, and the animals 
wish to deter an intruder. It is produced by rapping 
the end of the trunk smartly on the ground, a current 
of air hitherto retained being sharply emitted through 
the trunk, as from a valve, at the moment of impact. 
The sound made resembles that of a large sheet of 
tin rapidly doubled. It bas been erroneously as- 





JOCREY CLUB, 
HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Pow- 
ders impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to 


cribed by some writers to the animals beating their Natrolithic. (Adv. 
sides with their trunks. 

The same writer, in treating of other elephantine| When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
traits, says, “It is exceedingly entertaining to note| When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
the gravity of young calves, and the way in which | When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. 
they keep close to their bulky mothers. The extreme | When she had Children, = gave them Castoria. [4dv. | soi4 by all dealers in fine toiiet goods. Sample 
gentleness of elephants, the care they take never to Hoarseness im- | °! cither by mail upon receipt of 25 cents. 
puch against, er step epen, thelr attendants, deutt- euliee mae pe op Pager asendngye om ny Troches.” THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
less arises from an instinctive feeling designed for the Price 2 cents, Sold only in boxes. [Ade, 39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
protection of their young, which a rough, though un- 
intentional, push or blow with the legs of such huge c 
animals would at once kill. 

“Amongst all created creatures the elephant stands 
unrivalled in gentleness. The most intelligent horse 
cannot be depended upon not to tread on his master’s 
toes, and if terrified, makes no hesitation in dashing 
away, even should he upset any one in so doing. But 
elephants, even huge tuskers, whose heads are high 
in the air, and whose keepers are mere pigmies be- 
side them, are so cautious that accidents very seldom 
occur through carelessness on their part.” 














a 
HOPEFUL, 


A lady living in the country near a public highway 
relates the following incident for the truth of which 
she vouches! An emigrant wagon came along one 
day, and stopped in front of the house. It was asorry- 
looking turn-out, consisting of a rickety old covered 
wagon drawn by a lame horse, and a bony, old, blind 
mule. A woman wearing a faded calico dress and a 
man’s straw hat was driving. 


She reined her team up under a tree in front of the 
po and came up to the porch on which I was 
sitting. 

“How de do?” she said, with a marked nasal | 
twang. . 

“Good-day,” I replied. 

“You the madam here?” | 

‘I am the lady of the house.” | 

“Awful hot, aint it?” 

“Yes, itis. It must be very warm travelling.” 
“It’s fairly bilin’. I Sones to ask a little favor.” 
si” I replied, “I shall be glad to oblige you 

can.” * 

“Thankee, mom. Well, you see, my man’s sick out 
yander in the wagon.” 

“What is the matter with him!” I asked. 

“Oh, I dunno. He’s jest natchelly pulin’. That’s 
all. He cayn’t seem to eat plain, substantial food, 
but is allers wantin’ his little knickknacks, so I’ve | 
stopped to ask if you’ve got anything in your cubberd 
like a little right sour buttermilk or clabber an’ some 
cold greens or cabbage an’ sody biskits with a slice 
0’ real fat bacon to go with ’em.’ 

I had none of the “dainties” or “knickknacks” 
named, but I found in my ~ a hard boiled egg, a 
bowl of cold turnips, and a dish of baked beans, 
which the “‘pulin’” man ate with great geen ot 
me the a, ape a that no ye anxiety need be felt 

















regarding his physical condition. TAKE THE HINT. 
SACRED. ‘CWHEN’EER an anxious group is seen But while they smile or praise bestow 
In writing of the Dyaks of Borneo, Mr. Hornaday! Around some monthly magazine And wonder whence ideas flow, 


tells of the sacredness in which animal life is held, . : : 
and the Dyak’s forbearance forms a marked contrast Or paper that is daily whirled 


The fact should still be kept in mind 
to the wanton destruction of harmless animals in| To every quarter of the world, That people of the knowing kind 
America. 


And merry peals of laughter rise Will heed the hints or lessons laid, 
At the hotel I met one day an educated native who a . ° 

spoke English perfectly, and whom 1 immediately} As this or that attracts the eyes, In rhymes and pictures thus displayed, 
began to question about localities in which I might eae . 
find cortaln animals, partiontasly crocodiles, since the The smiling crowd you may depend And let no precious moments fly 
native t t! t acred e ° . 
crocodiles of Mugger Peer. He. was talking rapidly Above some illustrations bend Until the Ivory Soap they try, 

“| ‘That advertise the strength and scope And prove on garments coarse and fine 


and I was busily jotting down notes, when he 
And purity of Ivory Soap. The truth of every sketch and line. 





denly ae and asked,— } 
“Sir, w 1y do you require to know about these ani- | 


mals? 

“Why, I wish to find them.” | 

“Why do you require to find them? Do you wish | 
to kill them?” 

“Yes, for their skins and skeletons.” 

“Ah,” he replied, instantly dropping my map, 
“then I cannot inform you where any of the animals | — 
are. I donot wish anything to be killed, and if I tell | ~ nie 
you where you can find any animals, I shall do a great 
wrong.” 

“Did you never kill an animal?” I asked. 

“Never, sir, never; not purposely. It would be a 
great sin for me to do sv.” | 

He then went on to tell me of a certain caste of | ss — a. 
Hindus, the members of which are so conscientious | \ ( x 7 
about taking the life of any living thing that a 4 al- | Q $ giG ATES Way 
ways eat before sunset to avoid making a light, which | : ay G Ay 
might be the death of some moth or gnat. 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 
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| CASHMERE BOUQUET Ge 
TOO LARGE. . aS 


\ < 
“Cut your garment according to your cloth,” says shy) PE RF UME ee 
the proverb. “I shall make a specialty of children’s $ : \ way - 

diseases,” declared a young physician. ‘That’s 
right,” replied an approving friend. “Begin small 
and work up! That’s the only way to succeed.” He 
was but measuring the size of the patient against the 
physician’s youthful acquirements. 


A Scotch farmer was leading a calf by a halter 
across a bridge, but on approaching the rise of the 
bridge, the creature refused to move farther. The 
farmer, seeing the rural postman coming toward him,' 
called out,— 

“Mister Postman, wad ye jist gie a blast o’ yer 
horn abint the calf, an’ mak’ it come on?” 

The postman gave a shrill blast, and with one 
bound the animal cleared the parapet of the bridge, | 
and fell into the running stream beneath. | 

The farmer looked from the postman to the calf, | 
and then back again, and finally said, in a reproachful 
tone, j 
aa" man! that was far owre big a blast for a 





COLGATE & CO’'S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 
This is one of the richest, most lasting, and 


refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The name 
and trade-mark of 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


on every bottle assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quality. 
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CONFUSED. 


Perhaps there is nothing, except the cannon’s 
mouth, which tries a man’s courage like his first ap- 
pearance either as a lecturer or in defence of a client. 
A young man who is clutching madly at a table to ’ : assietanen 
prevent his knees from giving way beneath him, from | = — 
“‘stage-fright,” ought hardly to be held responsible 
for everything he says: 


A certain lawyer who is now an able judge was, 
when he first came to the bar, a very blundering and 
terror-stricken speaker. On one occasion when he 
was trying a case of replevin involving the right of ; 
eS a 4 A. 8, he ew j = 

“Gentlemen of ti ury, there were just twenty- 
four hogs in that drove; just twenty-four gentlemen. NEEDS NO COMMENDATION. 
Hogs of the jury,—hogs—of—the jury—er—er hogs! 

Twenty-four! exactly—twice—as many, gentleman of 
the jury—as—are in that jury-box!” 











POSSESSES NOVELTY. 
From “‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 


“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 








—¢—___— or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
A TIGHT- thro : a0 Be es a) age Ps r A 
Pa ae Ie eee een ough his per- richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
acquaintance of the same age, and remarked,— Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” ' 


“Tom, don’t you wish you could do that?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Tom, sadly, ‘but my folks 
make me go to school, and are determined that I 
shau’t never be nothing.” 


The genuine is stamped on the back with the name ‘“Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
Yor sale by ail First Class Dry Goods Houses, 


Wholesale Trace only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 
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For the Companion, 


WHO’S TAKING CARE OF BABY 
TO-NIGHT? 


When Day his burden of toil and care 

Has laid at the golden gate of the west, 
And the purpling hazes fill the air, 

And the bird and the bee have gone to rest; 
I wonder then, ’mid the tender light, 
Who's taking care of baby to-night? 


If somewhere above, in the far-off sky, 

Is the home where my nab stays to-night, 
As I watch the sphere of light on high, 

I wonder which rays of golden light 
Fall on that unknown dwelling where 
Liveth my baby, Golden-hair. 


Whose is the voice that lovingly 
Tells what her pee soul would know? 
Whose is the hand that tender! 
Leads her where fadeless blossoms blow? 
In that happy land, so fair, so —_—, 
Who’s taking care of baby to-night? 


O soul of mine, couldst thou only know 
What she has learned since she went away! 
Wonders more great Heaven can show 
Than have met the light of an earthly day; 
The new, new song, the Glorious Name, 
The harp, the crown, and the sea like flame! 


I wonder if, when the burst of song 
From heavenly choirs first met her ear, 
And sire saw the countless white-robed throng, 
She thought of the love of her mother here; 
Or if, in her fearless innocence, 
She met the gaze of Omnipotence. 





She went in the springtime away from me; 
And oft, as the skies bring the fair springtime, 
I long for the hour when I shall see 
That happier land, that perfect clime, 
Where these weary arms shall fold once more 
My golden-haired one as in years of yore, 
GEORGIE L. HEATH. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
By Charles Barnard. 


As soon as a boy begins to go about among 
other boys, he finds it a very good thing to have 
a few pennies in his pocket. ‘There are jack- 
knives and tops, marbles, and a dozen other things 
he wants, and the only way to get them seems to 
be to buy them. But his father and mother give 
him only a little pocket money, and as for those 
famous uncles who give their nephews quarters 
and halves in such a wonderful manner in the 
story-books, very few boys really have such benev- 
olent uncles. 

Some boys, however, manage to get together a 
remarkable store of quarters, while others have 
none at all, and to the last this seems to be an un- 
fair and somewhat peculiar state of affairs. Why 
is there not an even division of quarters all round ? 
they may ask; and it certainly would be a much 
pleasanter arrangement for the boys if every one 
of them could have all the money he wanted. 

Now, boys, this is a fair question,—why do 
some of you have more money than others? How 
do people get money, and where does it come 
from? It is a good thing to have, and, if it grows 
anywhere, if anybody has it for sale, we would 
like to go there and pick it up or buy it. At any 
rate, we'd like to get it. 

Many people have tried to find the true answer 
to this question. Some say it comes from this or 
that; others will tell you they make money in 
buying and selling things, or they dig it out of the 
ground, or fish it out of the sea, or they do some- 
thing for people who have money, and thus they 
“make money.” 

The truth of the matter is, nobody really makes 
money. There is a great deal of money in the 
world, but it is only moving about from one per- 
son to another, and when a man gets new money 
that did not exist before, he always finds it in the 
ground or in the water. 

Let us look at this, and see if we can find out 
how a boy may get or make money. Here’s a bill, 
a paper note or greenback. This is not money. 
Read it carefully, and you will see it is only a 
promise to pay money. When the note is paid, 
we get some pieces of gold or silver. Each of these 
pieces of metal will buy so much in the market. 
These bits of hard gold or silver are real money, 
and, in fact, the only real money in the world. 

A miner wandering over the hills of Nevada 
turns over the loose stones, and finds a block of 
quartz with tiny specks of gold shining in it. He 
breaks up the stone with his hammer, and picks 
out the scraps of gold. If he has enough of the 
shining dust, he takes it to the mint, and there it 
is melted, refined, and cast into a round piece, and 
then stamped with its value—one dollar. He 
takes itaway a brand-new dollar, never seen before. 

The miner has found new wealth. He has made 
it by giving his time to search for it and his ener- 
gies to get it. His time and his energies are worth 
to him at least what the gold is worth in the mar- 
ket and after it is made into coin. So that the 
gold, which is his wealth, only represents his labor 
and his time. 

Out in the wild prairie may be seen men driving 
teams loaded with tools and housebold furniture. 
There are women and children in the party, and 
they travel on and on, over the grassy plains, till 
they come to a place where they fancy they would 

like to start a farm. ‘They put up a log house, 
and, in time, plough up the wild grass and scatter 
seeds over the ground. Months pass away, and 


there are beautiful crops of grain ripening in the | 
sun. 

The men gather the crops together, and find they 
have really and truly made money. The dollar’s 
worth of seed they put into the ground has in- 
creased a hundred-fold, and when they take the 
crop to market they find people ready to pay hard 
gold for the corn and wheat ;—for the gold repre- 
sents the value of their iabor, and is the standard 


by which it is judged. So it is that the farmer |’ 


takes out of the ground new wealth every year. 
Every crop makes him richer and the world richer. 

Far away on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
hundreds of fishermen cast their lines into the sea, 
and pull up fat cod and halibut. When the boat 
is full, away they go to the markets at Gloucester 
and Boston, bringing into the port her wealth. 
These, then, the miner, the farmer and fisherman 
are the men who create wealth. They gather it 
out of the earth or the water, and by their labors 
the world grows richer and richer year by year. 

If you look about, you will see other men 
who win new wealth,—the pearl-diver, the stone- 
mason in the quarry, the sheep-raiser, the lumber- 
man in the forest, and the diamond-hunter; but if 
you examine the matter closely, you will observe 
that each one may be classed as a fisherman, 
farmer or miner, as the pearl-diver is a fisherman, 
and the lumberman is a farmer, and all get their 
money from one and the same source,—the earth. 

Just here some boy says: ‘“‘This may be all very 
true, but it does not help me. I can’t go out West 
and start a farm, or set up as a fisherman, or roam 





about in search of gold mines or diamond fields. 






I want some money, and the 
question is, how am I to get it ?” 

My dear fellow, there are 
millions of people in just your 
position. ‘They have neither 
farm, fishing-boat, nor miner’s 
kit, and yet they must have 
money to buy clothes, food and 
shelter. They cannot get new 
money out of the ground, and 
they are obliged to sell their 
time and labor for some of the 
old money that already exists 
in the world. 

The people who have wealth, 
or who are making new wealth, 
want help on their farms, in 
their mines or on their boats, 
and they will give a part of 
their money for your help. 
They want horses, railroads 
and steamboats to take their 
crops and fish to market, and if 
you can drive the horse or engine, or steer the 
steamboat, they will give you a share of the new 
wealth they won from the earth. 

“And is this all? Must a fellow work to get 
money? That’s a sorry end to the matter. Is 
there no other way of getting money ?” 

No. The fact is, the world is a hard place to 
live in for lazy folks. Unless you can do some- 
thing, unless you can pick money out of the 
ground or the sea, unless you are willing to work 
for some one who has money, you can come to 
want with the greatest ease. For a while, father 
and mother may provide food, clothing and a 
home, but they may some day die, and then there 
will be none to belp you. 

If, by reason of any defect, you cannot work at 
all, the people, that is, the State or the county 
where you live, will supply your wants—in a hos- 
pital. If you will not work, down, down you go 
deeper and deeper into poverty, poorer and poorer, 
till at last there is the poorhouse with its bare 
floors and wooden bed, its coarse bread and 
miserable end,—a nameless grave in the Potter’s 
Field. 

This is not a pretty picture, but it is a true one. 
There are only two ways of getting money,—get 
it out of the earth, or earn it by honest, manly 
labor. Brave and sensible boys, starting from 
school, look out on the world without fear. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” The 
world is a big place. There are a thousand 
chances appearing every day for those who can 
see them ; there is work for those who can do it. 

Every American boy should be glad to start out 
in the world on his own account. Here is a free 
and magnificent country, with the greatest variety 





of climate and an immense number of trades, arts, 
and professions, each offering countless chances io 
win money for the brave and industrious fellows 
who are able and willing to work. There are 
good and equal laws to protect you in winning 
and keeping money, and there is a free, fair 
chance for all. 
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For the Companion, 


“EVERY MAN TO HIS PLACE!” 


“Every man to his place!” 

Out rang the thr iting cry, 

And black the storm-c ew’ A swept apace, 
And lightnings flashed on high. 

And, as into his place 
Each stepped with kingly tread, 

Before the blast with a sea-bird’s grace 
Our gallant frigate sped. 


ISRAEL JORDAN. 





For the Companion. 


ZEMPHYA. 


By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

One morning in the month of September, 1881, 
anumber of strange-looking Russian gypsies 
were seen toencamp in an opening in the woods 
which ran along the right bank of the Volga Riv- 
er, some three miles distant from Nijni Novgorod, 
where the great fair, which had attracted them as 
well as the thousands of other strange peoples 





which were crowding to it, was being held. Hav- 
ing pitched their queer-looking goatskin tents, 
cleaned and fed the horses and mules, given the 


Now TO MAKE MONEY. 


goats, bears, monkeys and cockatoos their break- 
fast, a dozen or more men and women set about 
to prepare the evening meal for the troop; and the 
cooking which was done that morning was a sight 
worth seeing. 

From one of the kitchen-wagons an old, haggard 
woman produced a couple of slaughtered sheep, 
two kids, five fine, fat-looking wild geese, several 
pairs of chickens, and various wild fowl, such as 
quail, partridges, woodcocks and snipe. All these 
were picked and cut up by means of old rusty 
knives, flints, or torn to pieces when these failed, 
and, without being washed or cleaned, were thrown 
together into huge caldrons filled with water, sus- 
pended from three-legged iron stands, under each 
of which blazed and crackled a bright wood fire. 

Now and then the old hag threw into the pots 
handfuls of onions, garlic, thyme and pepper and 
salt, and the whole was allowed to simmer for 
hours, with only an occasional stirring from one 
of the gypsy cooks, who went about armed with 
a long wooden spoon from one kettle to the other, 
mixing and tasting, and generally smacking her 
lips over the bonne bouche. 

Meantime, some of the women rolled out flour 
on flat boards, for cakes; others made ready 
another large kettle for rice, their favorite food ; 
while yet others took quantities of honey in the 
comb, vodka, or Russian brandy, and koomyss, 
or mare’s milk fermented, and mixing these to- 
gether, prepared the famous gypsy drink called 
“koopyou,” with which the gypsies refresh them- 
selves when their labors for the day are over. 

While these preparations were going on at one 
end of the encampment, there issued from one of 
the largest and gayest of the goatskin tents a band 





of strange-looking men and women, dressed in 
many-colored robes, of every variety of shape and 
form, headed by their chief Tsigani, or the for- 
tune-teller of the troop, and her lovely daughter 
Zemphya. 

The moment they appeared on the scene, the 
huge black bear lifted himself slowly from under 
the kitchen-wagon to which he was chained; the 
monkeys stood on tip-toe, scratching themselves, 
eager for a change of scene; the birds began to 
scream and chatter, and the sagacious goats to 
butt one another, asa sign that it was time for 
them to exhibit their tricks. 

Soon the animal and human strolling jugglers 
fell into line, and began their march towards the 
great fair. What a strange company! The ap- 
pearance of the chief was startling. Her skin was 
black as jet; her gaunt cheeks defied all con- 
cealment, no matter how well covered with flesh 
and blood. Her strong black hair was parted in 
the middle and combed back ; her jet-black beady 
eyes seemed to look through and through you, 
and her half-open mouth gave one a vague and 
undefinable feeling of dread, so hard and crue! was 
the expression that lurked around its corners and 
drooping under-lip. 

But more awe-inspiring still was her curious 
attire. While all the rest of her party were 
dressed in brilliant colors, the ‘T'sigani was clothed 
from head to foot in pure white. Around her 
waist was tied a black cord, from which hung a 
large key,—the symbolic key which unlocked to 
her the mysteries of the past, present and future. 
From her huge black ears hung massive round 
pieces of gold and silver coins of all the nations of 
the earth, on some of which were inscribed in un- 
known characters mystical words, familiar only 
to the gypsy fortune-teller herself. 

Around her neck was suspended a curious 
breastplate, covered also with flat round gold and 
silver pieces, on every one of which was engraven 
the form of a bird, beast, insect or reptile, the 
lower end of which was finished with a row of 
pearl-like shells; and on her feet were red sandals, 
with pointed tops. 

By her side walked a tall girl, straight as an 
arrow and graceful as a young willow tree, the 
fortune-teller’s daughter; but as unlike her moth- 
er as light is to darkness. She was nicknamed 
“Dookya, or, the Spirit,” because she was such a 
wild, defiant creature, and surpassed even her own 
wild race in her passion for the woods, fields and 
waters. While other gypsy children may be 
seen playing at marbles and other games common 
to them, Dookya might be seen launching her 
little canoe on the waters, wading amid its shal- 
lows with her bare brown feet, or swinging amid 
the boughs of the willows overhanging some 
creek, where the gypsies usually encamped. ‘She 
is an out-and-out Dookya,” said the gypsies one 
to another, when they found her, as they often 
did, singing amid the forests. Her name was 
Zemphya, and she was the only child of the 
strange, hideous Tsigani. This bright morning 
she walked along by her mother, fluttering and 
brilliant, like some ruby-throated humming-bird, 
skipping, pirouetting, making droll faces at her 
companions, and singing snatches of wild gypsy 
songs. Behind them came a dozen or more of 
men, women and children, with the bears, mon- 
keys, goats and birds following in regular order. 

The Russian gypsy children are the funniest 
little creatures one has ever seen. Their small, 
fat, dusky bodies can be rolled out or doubled up 
like a ball; their mouths are always open, and 
show laughing white teeth; while their black, 
merry, twinkling eyes are always mirthful. 

I was purchasing some curiosities at a Tartar 
stall at the great fair, haggling over carnelian 
marbles, agate beads, malachite crosses, and ab- 
surd alabaster monkey-faced gods and goddesses, 
much prized by the Russian Kalmucks, when this 
gypsy troop came sauntering up. What a sight, 
and what an opportunity ! 

While I was watching them, the Tsigani and 
her daughter approached the stall, lifted one of 
the alabaster monkey-faced idols off the stall, and 
reverently bowing to it, placed it on her own head 
and then on her daughter’s, who stooped and 
touched the dusty roadside, then raised her hands 
slowly to her forehead, while her dark, dreamy 
eyes, divided between the gravity of the salutation 
and her curiosity at seeing a stranger, looked at 
me shyly through her dark fingers. 

Having done reverence to these strange-looking 
idols, the troop turned round and picked their way 
through the oriental holy wares exposed here for 
sale as carefully as a superstitious Chinaman 
might pick his way across a floor strewn with sa- 
cred papers from their praying-machines; ap- 
proached the Volga, heedless of the motley crowd 
which followed them with taunts, gibes, and all 
manner of ridicule, and entered a spacious tempo- 
rary hall evidently prepared for them. 

Here all disposed themselves according to the 
programme for the day. Then a wild shout from 
human voices, trumpets and horns rose above the 
clamor of the great fair, startled the myriads into 
silence, and turned all eyes toward the gypsy 
performance; and the crowd, thus taken by sur- 
prise, prepared to see and hear. Dookya stepped 
forward, took her place on a raised platform, her 
long hair floating around her like a veil, her crim- 
son and gold-edged robe falling gracefully to her 
feet, a cockatoo perched on her head with out- 
stretched wings, and poured forth on the hushed 
listeners a low, sweet, throbbing song. 
transported with delight. 


I was 
She appeared to sing 
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unconsciously ; her rippling silver notes seemed to 
run over of their accord, without any effort. 

This was followed by a wild gypsy dance, with 
the cockatoo on her head. Though free as the air 
to come and go, the bird seemed to enjoy sitting 
on ber head with outstretched wings as she went 
round and round in the wonderful mazes of that 
oriental Cance. 

When the song and dance were over, the lively 
gypsy girl brought forward the huge bear, and 
calling to the cockatoo on her head, bade him 
place himself on the bear’s back, which the cocky 
did at once with inimitable grace, bobbing his 
head up and down, and every now and then giving 
the bear a peck on his rough, shaggy coat. Then 
Dookya gave the signal to the musicians to strike 
up a peculiar waltz, and the poor bear raised his 
fore-legs and prepared to waltz, while the cocka- 
too clutched at his hair in order to retain her seat 
on his back. Never were Beauty and the Beast so 
ridiculously contrasted, to the infinite mirth of the 
bystanders. This done, Dookya.took a little stick 
in ber hand, and touching the cockatoo, pointed 
to her own shoulder. The instant after, the bird 
had perched itself on its accustomed seat. 

She then admonished the bear as to his next 
feat, and, pointing to the river, ordered him to 
plunge in. It was most amusing to see the bear 
look up at his lovely mistress, and then slowly 
step to the edge of the wooden pier and look down 
at the waters. “He looks before he leaps,’ says 
Dookya, in Russian, eliciting wild applause from 
the crowd. Then, with asudden plunge, the bear 
reaches the water and swims away, the spectators 
clapping their hands and shouting frantically. 
The white sunlight seems to be reflected in multi- 
tudinous smiles on the water as Dookya, having 
cast off her flowing garments, appeared on the 
scene in a bathing-dress, which disclosed her beau- 
tiful form. Folding her palms together, while 
bolding between them her magic wand, she leaped 
tito the water, and swam so rapidly that she soon 
outstripped poor Bruin as he struggled with the 
waters. Then, offering the beast her wand, she 
geutly turns his head back, and they return to the 
stand swimming side by side; and then all of a 
sudden, she, with one spring, vaults on the bear’s 
back, stands on one foot, waving ber arms as the 
huge beast, panting and puffing, swims up to the 
pier. Here she leaps as lightly off his back, while 
Bruin, like any huge Newfoundland dog, shakes 
himself dry, and is presently rewarded by Dookya 
with a large bit of honey in the comb and a show- 
er of kisses on his rough head, amid loud laugh- 
ter from the crowd. 

When the beasts had exhibited all their tricks, 
the grim fortune-teller began her part of the show. 
She took her place on the platform, extended her 
arms, aud began to whirl round and round, until 
she sank exhausted on the floor. There she lay 
for some time, gazing up at the ceiling. ‘Then, 
suddenly rising to her feet, she cried, “Come to 
me, and I will read the lines in your hand, and 
furewarn you of the good and the evil in store for 
each one of you.” Af this invitation, strange to 
say, men and women crowded on to the platform, 
with extended palms, crying, “Read my band: 
Tell my fortune!” 

She took the hands of those only who gave her 
pieces of silver. After examining the right palin, 
she read certain signs on her breastplate, propi- 
tious or otherwise, which indicated the future des- 
tiny of the applicant. She then handed the person 
a paper, on which was written a number of ridic- 
uluus rules, the observance of which would pre- 
veut all the evil and secure all the good fortune 
she had predicted for the individual. Some of 
the instructions were as follows : 

“Don’t wink your eyes on the third night after 
you see the new moon. Don’t eat out of a copper 
dish after sunset. Wear a silver amulet next 
your heart. Don't drink water out of any but an 
eurthen vessel. Never sleep with your feet point- 
ing to the east and your head to the west, but see, 
before you lie down, that your couch or carpet is 
placed due north and south. When you see the 
new moon for the first time, see that it is not over 
your left shoulder. If you should thouglhitlessly 
look at it suddenly, without thinking, over your 
left shoulder, stop just where you are, walk back 


twelve paces, and, turning quickly round, gaze at | 


it over the right shoulder,”—with many other 
such precautions, which the more superstitious of 
the Russian peasants faithfully carry out. Thus 
for hours one after another pressed forward, and 
the grim fortune-teller unveiled to each, from the 
lines on their right hand, the mysteries of the fu- 
ture, while the amount of silver which she poured 
into her long money-bag was incredilly large. 
At length, as the sun began to sink in the west, 
the fortune-teller ceased for the day her myster- 
jous readings on her singular breastplate of 
human life and destiny. 

Then the monkeys, bears, goats, cockatoo, and 
the entire gypsy band ranged themselves on the 
platform, while Dookya stepped forward and be- 
gan to sing the gypsy national song, which was 
singularly strong and sweet, becoming more and 
more spirited at its close, when all joined in the 
chorus,—declaring, with frantic gestures, that 
they are not kings, princes, nobles nor merchants, 
neither peasants nor Tartars, but the true gypsy, 
who has no home, no hearth, no fatherland, but 
who loves to roam over the broad bek of the 
world, und in honor of whom every head must 
bow and every hat must be taken off. 

Then and there, the listening crowd, as if elec- 


head was uncovered, while copecks, silver pieces 
and roubles were poured at the feet of the beauti- 


ful singer. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


Confide ye aye in Providence, for Providence is kind, 
Au’ bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ a calm an’ tranquil mind; 
‘Though press’d an’ hemm'd on every side, ha’e faith an’ 
yell win through, 
For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew, 
James Ballantine, 
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For the Companion. 


THE REOPENING OF SCHOOL. 


Amusements for Noonings and Recesses, 
No. Il. 


By G. A. Bartlett. 

Heroic Charades are those which celebrate the 
names or deeds of noted men, and we may divide 
the syllables or parts according to the sound, 
without regard to the spelling, or to the spelling, 


much harder to guess, a specimen of them will 
be first given. 

Scene I. Plant.—A poor woman is discovered 
seated by the couch of an invalid child, to whom 
she is telling about their former country home, 
contrasting it with their dreary city room, from 
the window of which only slated roofs and smok- 





girl enters and gives the child a flower-pot con- 


without regard to the sound. As the latter are | 


ing chimneys can be seen. A nicely dressed little | 


| round a large iron pot which stands on a pile of 
logs. They chant some weird music, the words of 
| which may be impromptu or borrowed from the 
tragedy ; from time to time one goes out, and adds 
some new spell on her return to the stew. 
| Scene Il. Ben. Two boys are engaged in 
flying a kite, the end of the line being in the hands 
of one of them, the other end being fastened to 
| the ceiling at the corner of the room, out of sight. 
| A key is fastened to the end of the string below 
| the boy’s hand, which he often cautiously touches 
with his other hand. ‘The companion is very 
much interested in the experiment, and contin- 
ually asks questions, in which he always ad- 
| dresses the experimenter as “Ben,” to which he 
| replies with great dignity, “Call me Benjamin, 
sir, if you please,” and this form is repeated every 
time they address each other. 

Scene ILI. Steuben.—A camp of soldiers is rep- 
resented, over which the American flag proudly 
floats. Soon the guard who has been patrolling 
outside enters, and announces a guest. ‘The 
drums beat, and the troops are drawn up in line 
| to receive the honored guest, who soon appears, 
| escorted by a guard of honor bearing the French 
| colors. ‘The commander advances, and warmly 
| welcomes his French ally, and as they stand hand 
in hand in the foreground, two color-bearers ad- 
vance and cross above their heads the two flags 
destined to march side by side to victory. 

Another humorous charade which follows both 
| sound and spelling is given below. 
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ZEMPHYA, 


| taining a plant in bloom, at the sight of which the 
invalid springs up in rapture, and the woman over- 

| whelms the generous girl with thanks, and bids 

| her a grateful good-by, after placing the plant by 

| the couch, where the child can enjoy its sweet fra- 

' grance and bright blossoms. 

| Scene II. Age.—Two old ladies sit at work, 


one with her knitting, and the other at a spinning- | 


wheel. They are talking of the good old times, 
to a merry group of young girls who occupy the 


space between them, some seated upon the floor, | 


| and others reclining on cushions in idle attitudes. 
A very old man enters, leaning upon a staff, and 
| the maidens spring up and pay him all the atten- 
tion in their power; one takes his cane, another 
his bat, while a third places an arm-chair for him 
in the centre of the room. The ladies rise and 
make courtesies, and all seem to pay him all the 
respect in their power. 
Scene III. Net.—The queen of hearts, repre- 
sented by a lady or tall girl richly dressed, with a 





| paper crown cut in the form of hearts instead of | 


| points, and with long strings of pasteboard hearts 
around her shoulders and waist, is seated on a 
high throne made in part by covering a table with 
a bright piano cover. She holds in her hands a 
large net which can be made of a hammock, with 
which she catches little girls representing fairies 
as they flit by her, or stop to gaze up in her face, 
as if fascinated. 
Scene IV. Plantagenet.—The faithfal minstrel 


is wandering in search of his beloved master, and | 


| at last he sits down and plays upon his imaginary 
guitar, and begins to sing. To his delight, he 
hears the same strain repeated, and knows that 
his weary search is rewarded by success. 

As the fun of these charades consists in their 
absurdity and ‘their far-fetched coustruction, the 
following will serve as an example of following 
the sound of each syllable without regard to its 
spelling. 

Scene I. Stew. “lhree old women, dressed in 





Scene I. Cat.—An old man is reading at a ta- 
ble, when the sound of mewing is heard. He cries 
“scat,” and goes on with his study. Soon the cries 
become louder, and completely distract the old 
gentleman, who begins a wild search around the 
room, prying under tables, and rushing about ev- 
|erywhere in vain pursuit of the offending ani- 

mal, until at last he gives a great blow, overturns 
the chair and table, and falls over them, while the 
cat-calls increase in sound and spirit. 

Scene II. .—A class of stupid scholars are 
trying in vain to learn the ninth letter, of which 
a tired master repeats the sound over and over, 
only to find that as svon as he tries to teach them 
the tenth, the name of the ninth letter has faded 
from their memory altogether. 

Scene III. Line.—The scene represents a ship 
| just crossing the line, and revives an old custom 
|common among merchant ships on the appear- 
ance of Neptune to greet the landsmen who cross 
| the line for the first time. Great effect can easily 
be given to this scene by fastening sheets to rep- 
resent sails, under which the sailors and passengers 
roll in their walk, as if the sea was heavy. The 
captain calls his orders to the steersmen, which 
the mates repeat, and soon Father Neptune, with 
his long beard and flowing hair, appears to greet 
with his rough and hearty welcome those who 
make his acquaintance for the first time. 

Scene IV. The Roman Forum. All the boys 
are seated ina ring with their togas draped around 
them. Three sit on a high throne in the centre, 
before whom stands a prisoner guarded by two lic- 
tors, holding axes with sticks tied around them in 
a bundle. Cicero soon arises, and begins a violent 
oration, some of which may be borrowed from 
the oration which they will easily find in their 
school-books. A very little practice will enable 
any company of scholars to make these scenes 
very picturesque, as well as funny and entertain- 
ing and amusing to old and young. 

As before mentioned, many old games which 








can be invested with new interest by association 
with the topics: brought up in the studies of the 
day. Thus, “Twirl the Platter” will be found very 
amusing if each player takes some high-sound- 
ing classic or historic name. The difficulty of re- 
membering and pronouncing these titles adds to 
the fun, as well as the sight of some grave philos- 
opher or noted general rushing from his place to 
catch the plate before it falls. This he will be 
eager to do when he knows that his forfeit will 
consist, in case of failure, of a narration of some 
event or victory for which his assumed hero was 
noted. 

The same change of names will apply equally 
well to the game when two players are called out 
to change their seats, before one of them can be 
occupied by the one who stands in the centre of 
the room with his eyes blinded; and also to the 
very ancient gaime where one stands blindfolded 
in the centre of a circle of players. When the 
blondine strikes the floor with his staff, all must 
stop, and when he points with it, the player oppo- 
site must take it in his hands. 





The middle man then asks the name, and then 
the residence, of the player at the other end of the 
| stick, and both questions must be truthfully an- 
| swered, or he must change places with the one in 
the centre, which he must also doif his personality 
can be guessed by the sound of his voice, in which 
| case not only his real name, but that of the person 
which he is representing, must be given, notwith- 
standing that it may be given in a feigned voice, 
or in the language which the owner spoke when 
alive. 

Hide-and-seek can be made more difficult by 
calling the assumed name of each player instead 
of the real one, when they are discovered, and the 
same rule will apply to all the old favorites. In 
all the above games, the writer has given sugges- 
tions enough to enable even the youngest reader 
to understand and carry them successfully on; yet 
at the saine time the purpose has been to leave the 
conversation, and as much as possible of the elab- 
oration of the different parts, to the imagination 
and wit of the player, trusting that a more origi- 
nal and amusing result may thus be attained. 





-——+o>—___—— 
For the Companion. 


SOME TERRIBLE TRAPS. 


Almost every one has heard of the monkey that 
one day went to the sea to fish. He took up his 
position on a low rock, with his long tail hanging 
over in the water, watching to scoop out with his 
paw any unsuspecting little fish that came near. 

Suddenly, Master Monkey felt a sharp tweak at 
his tail, and quickly drew it from the water, to find 
a clam fastened to the end of it. The poor mon- 
key’s terror and distress at this state of things was 
both ludicrous and pitiful. He seized his caudal 
appendage, and pulled and bit at the clam in vain. 
Then he rushed wildly about, thrashing his tail 
from side to side, and howling with pain. But 
the more he tried to free himself, the tighter 
pinched theclam. He had intervals of examining 
his tail with painful gravity, and then would renew 
his frantic endeavors to get release from that un- 
comfortable pinching,—all in vain. At last the 
luckless monkey was reduced to biting off the end 
of his tail, and thus freed himself from his dilem- 
ma. But more to be pitied than the monkey was 
the unfortunate man who was caught by a mon- 
strous clam, as related below : 

It was while we were at the Tonga Islands that 
T secured the services of a native and his boat, for 
the purpose of collecting coral and shells. We 
took advantage of the low tide for our work, for 
then the tips of the coral showed above the water. 

One morning we were out; I was in the boat, 
and the native, distant some half mile, was wading 
about. Suddenly I heard him yelling, and saw 
him waving his hands wildly about. 

My first thought was that he had discovered 
some fine specimens, but [ soon saw that he was 
in distress. I thought the water too shallow for 
sharks, but made all possible haste to reach him. 

As I approached, I perceived that he was held 
down by something underneath; he was lament- 
ing piteously. The water was very clear, and 
when I reached his side, I saw the poor fellow’s 
leg was caught between the lids of a monstrous 
clam, five feet or more in length. It seems that 
those big clains are common there, and have a 
way of half-sinking themselves in the dead coral; 
and when open, with the great white animal show- 
ing itself, they can scarcely be told from the bot- 
tgm. And he had walked right on to one, and 
the lids had come together like a vise. 

To make the matter worse, the tide was fast 
coming in, and was already lapping his shoulders. 
I immediately set about trying to release him. I 
first jammed an oar into the small opening be- 
tween the halves of the shell, but that only made 
the creature press together all the closer, and red- 
dish streams that began to discolor the water 
showed that the knife-like blades were cutting in 
deeply. 

In desperation, I jammed the boat-hook into 
the animal, but the point broke off against the 
iron-like shell. It was awful. There the poor 
fellow -was, his head just above the water, hang- 
ing on tothe boat. You’ve heard of death com- 
ing on the ebb tide, but it came on the flood here. 

Inch by inch the tide rose, and the poor fellow 
| begged of me to kill him. I was on the point of 
| attempting to cut off his leg as a last resort, when 





trified, broke into a wild yell of delight. Every ' burlesque of the witches in Macbeth, and going | have, perhaps, become too familiar by long use, | it occurred to me to cut the big muscle that held 
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the valves together. There wasn’t a minute to 
lose, as the water was now nearly to the man’s 
chin, while his efforts to keep above it almost 
sank the boat. His eyes staring and veins stand- 
ing out, he was perfectly paralyzed with the hor- 
ror of his condition. 

I lashed my big knife toa piece of bamboo that I 
had, and dived down to see where to cut. Stick- 


ing the knife in at the angle between the lids of | 


the shell, I sawed away until my breath gave out, 
and then I came up. Getting a new supply, I 
tried it again, and this time could feel the round 
muscle, or scallop, we call it, as big as a man’s 
thigh. I got the knife into it and cut it, and put- 


ting one foot against one of the big valves, and | 


bracing back, I wrenched them apart, and rose to 
the surface just in time to pick the poor fellow 
up. He had fainted away, and no wonder. 

I placed hiin in the canoe, and when he came to, 
he was so grateful he couldn’t say or do enough 
forme. His leg was cut, and the bone crushed 
out of shape. All in all, it was about as narrow 
an escape as I ever saw or heard of. 





+r 
OLD-TIME PEDAGOGUES. 


The school-boy of the present day, who complains 
of the severity of his teachers, would do much bet- 
ter to count his blessings in having been born in this 
century rather than in a past one. It is not very 
many years since flogging formed a pastime and em- 
ployment of the school-master. He was expected to 
show an uncompromising severity, and to excel in 
the use of the cane. 


The great reformer, Erasmus, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century and the first part of 
the sixteenth, has left on record a too graphic ac- 
count of the flogging he once saw administered to a 
poor boy by a learned divine at St. Paul's, and this 
for no fault, but that the victim might thoroughly 
understand the discipline prevailing in English 
schools. 

The cruel habit of promiscuous beating continued 
for centuries after this, though remonstrants against 
it were not lacking. It was for the purpose of secur- 
ing milder treatment of children at school that Roger 
Ascham wrote his cele brated work on ‘The School- 
muster,” but it does not seem to have effected any 
immediate reform. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, Rob- 
ert Southey was expelled from Westminster school, 
because he boldly denounced flogging, characterizing 
it as an instigation of the arch-tiend. 

Such cruelties continued, however, as those which 
are recorded by Sergeant Ballantine, who was a pu- 
pil at St. Paul’s. 

He declares that his masters were all cold-blooded, 
unsympathetic tyrants. ‘Armed with a cane,” he 
says, “and surrounded by a halo of terror, they sat 
ut their respective desks. 

“Each flogged continuously. One of the favorite 
modes of inflicting pain adopted by these tyrants 

was, when the boys came in on a winter’s morning, 
shivering and gloveless, to strike them violently with 


the cane over the tips of the fingers. | 


“Among the amusements of one of these gentle- 
men, was that of throwing a book—generally ‘En- 
tick’s Dictionary,’ if I remember rightly—at the head | 
of any boy who indulged in a yawn, and if he suc- 
ceeded in his aim and produced a reasonable contu- 
sion, he was in good-humor for the rest of the day.” 

And this, remember, took place within what an in- 
dignant orator once characterized as the ‘so-called 
nineteenth century!” 

As an offset to such a sombre sketch, turn to the 
brighter picture of Christopher Dock, a remarkable 
school master, who flourished one hundred and fifty 
years ago, among the German settlers of Pennsy}- 
vania. 

Whenever one of his younger scholars succeeded 


in learning his A, B, C, the good Christopher Dock | 


required the father of ‘his pupil to give his son a 
penny, and also asked his mother .to cook two eggs 
for him as a treat in honor of his diligence. To poor 
children in a new country, there were fine rewards. 
At various other points in his progress, an industrious 
child in one of Dock’s schools received a penny from 
his father and two eggs cooked by his ae ton 

The funniest of Dock’s rewards was that which he 
gave to those who made no mistake in their lessons. 
He marked a large O with chalk on the hand of the 
perfect scholar. Fancy what a time the boys and | 
girls must have had trying to go home without rub- 
bing out this O! 


A CARD. 


Last week we sent our subscribers our Annual Illus- 
trated PREMIUM LIST. 

So many of our friends are accustomed to depend upon 
this List for their supply of CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
that we feel it necessary to make the following sugges- 
tions: 
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Suggestion No. 1. Examine the PREMIUM LIST 
at once, and make out a careful list of the articles you 
wish to order for your Christmas gifts. 

Suggestion No. 2. It will bea great convenience 
to us to receive your order at as early a date as possible. 

By sending us your orders soon, you avoid the rush 
attending the transaction of business, and the crowded 
state of the U. S. Mail department the week previous to 
Christmas. 

By sending your order soon, you are sure to get what 
you order, and you are sure to get it on time. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


| It will pay music lovers to read the small advertise- MME. CHARLOTTA DOMEYER’S 


ras cate pew = ‘“4*-) MILLINERY AND EMBROIDERY PARLORS 
| ’ 


It is a fact that there is no Ink for piain or decora- AND PURCHASING OFFICE, 
tive linen marking equal to Payson’s. Sold by Druggists.| 129 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pere For accommodation of all ladies living outside of New 
All infections of the blood are removed by Ayer’s yom. All Jo ot of poods a lady requires at city prices, 


: MIKAD $1.50 to %3, a speciality. 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. (Adv. |" Ch reularsy os application, mailed free. - 











ALL WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENT |LAADIES yaie silk Works, 


and Instruction. Curiosities of Figures, Arithmetical nn. k: f thei 
and Mathematical Puzzles. Amusing Questions solved Sane Saree, em. ine » parange of tety benetien 


by Figures, Magic Squares, Send 25c. in stamps to W. B. SILKS for PATCHWORK 


ZIE BER, News Agent and Stationer, Philadelphia, Pa. put u dn $! and $2 kages. A valuable BOOK of 


pac 
- Bixb Ss Ro al Polish I TITCHES and DESIGNS, a package of 
ixby’ color and ¢ ae to black leather, : E M B R Ol D E RY i L 


Will not injure the finest kid. assorted colors, and best quality, and a choice lot of 


Most convenient and ¢lerniy to use. LACE REMNAN T Ss FREE 


Sold everywhere at a} opuiur price. 

‘“ yy | With every $2 package. The Book and the Emb. Silk free 

with every $1 package. Embroidery Silk alone, 20 cents 

Ask dealers for Bixby 5 Royal Polish. a package; 6 mck ages, $1. Send Money Order, Postal 

S For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. _ Note, Cash or ostage Stamps, All $2 packages registe red, 
| FOR SCHOOL | CHILDREN. 


The Lamson Pen and Hand Support. GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 
Enables every one to hold the pen cor- 
|reetly. Adopted by the School The most effective external 
Board and successfully used in the remedy extant for the cure of 
1beby mail — oo Degporis, Ab Skin Diseases; clears all im- WN 
su rv0rIs, ) 
J. KE. JENKINS « CO., bb Market St., Lynn, Mass, | purities, and renders the skin 


Ask niall For It Cav : nae 0 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 
og place for the Dictionar Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
s in a Noyes Holder whic’ ne. ¢ 
abnee ts the book and keeps mnlied on mcciee va price, ane SATNON Penn? 
t always ready for reference, 5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
| For circulars address, L. 


wi - 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
: yes. ker of all kind: a 
of Bock Hobe. Cidaeno. . Pike’s 8 Toothache Drops ‘Cure in One | Minute, 


F T\t.w.T @ | German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions, 
PIANOS AND ORGANS SPAMPING OUTFIT 


OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 

In order to introduce the Schomacker Gold String tains Goanphate Set Cc, Initials, 
Pianos, Brainard Pianos, Brainard Organs in every worth at retail 0c.: 35 good Working 
| neighborhood, we offer them FREE of agents’ com- Patterns for Needle -work and Paint- 
missions. Write for Catalogues and full particulars ing. worth l0c. each; Instruction 
and secure a great bargain. We are with a single Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
exception the largest publishers of Sheet Music and and Plush Embroidery, ete.; how 
Books in the United States. Catalogues of our 20,000 to do Kensington and Lustre 
selections free = a pices on Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 

Ss. NAL D’S SONS, Publishers, ' how to do all kinds of Stamping, 
& 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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with useful hirts; Our Mammot 
CATalogue, with 1753 designs, price lic.; Powder, 
Pad, ete., with which to do the stamping, worth so, 
EXTRA. Our Felt Tidy all stamped, with silks an 
needle to work it, worth 40c, 2 sheets of CRAZY Pat he 
Send for our work Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of Cross-Stiteh ! 
y Beautifully [Ilustrated Catalogue of Banp terns, worth 10c.; wholesale price list of Embroidery 
anD Drum Conrs Uxtronus. 30 colored Materials. Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, etc., and Lace 
fashion plates. Illustrations and oan mnants. LL ABOVE, #1. 
of via Helmets, Caps, Pouches, Belts, NEW BOOKS. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
Drum ne 4 Outfits, Pompons, Plumes. price, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete in- 
I = er pend as Hand nd Proc structor, 25¢.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new stitches, price 
sion Pies ond Shaw vine gy — — reduced, | 15e.; TiS hy pose-iuee h a rns,l2" na 
bets, etc., 2 SPECIAL, Outtit and any two Books, 
Malled free. LYON & HEALY. Chicago $1.25. ALL, #1.50. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
TELEGRAPHY. ° 
If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, } 
SORESE Nati and operating Short Lines of bee 144 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to 
all who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest 
and best book of instruction in Tele “ra »hy ever pub- TRADE MARK. 
lished. BUNNE & CO 


106 and 108 Liberty Street. New ¥. "York. 
World's ONLY. Manufac tory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


| Exclusively.—ALL Styles mad nase for 
| Invalids and Cripp 
Self and Secondary hand a wl in- ZG 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and i 
ease of movement unequalled, Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 

llustrated Catalogue send stamp and sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, M 


Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent tree. 


| DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
| ENS FOR THE THROAT 










FANTS & INVALIDS, 





FO 


vos only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 











STEIN’S SAFETY 


AND NERVES. > 
| iy CuRE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, Stocking Supporters. 
NERVOUSNESS, HE DAC HE, AND 
SLEEPI 





NO MORE “a 





) A benefit to ELo¢ 1ONT ‘ 
SPEAKERS AND $ 

The “y strengthen the Voe: ul Cords and 

* prevent Hoarseness. Send for Pamphlet 


Price 50c, a Box at Druggists or by Mail, 


. PUBLIC 
a8. 





RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS, 
Children’ $s one attachment, - a pair. 





ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N. Y. << « < « 
— ee Ladies’ x] “ “ 18c. “ 
Misses’, withabelt, - <- 18c. ‘“ 


Ladies’ “* * + te. “ 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandaye Sup- 
portercombined - - 50c. “ 
Health Skirt Supporter, = 25c. bas 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, lic. “ 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
LEWIS STEIN, 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
ane 178 Centre St., New York. 
f) RY G 0 0 D S EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MAIL or EXPREss.| MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


By 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS,CLOAKS, ~ 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- of Boston make the best RANGES and 
ies, and exerstion in Dry Goods and STOVES in the World; 






















| Ready-Made Garments, for Ladie nfants and 
| Children,Men’ s Furnishing oem pholstery, 
Fancy Article es, &c. SAMP SE on Cn 


tion. COOPER’ & CON ARD, “oth and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia. {#™ Send’6 cents for cample of 
COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, pages 
choice reading and Shopping Guide. Best family jour- 
nal in the world, 50 cents a year 

g2 Please say where you saw this advertisement. 








A lady said, “I can’t decide 

Just where I should get my things 
dyed.” 

But an owl sang a rondeau, 

Suggesting Lewando, 

Whom ’twas strange that she never 
had tried. 





And a good many people think that their new Range, the 
“Mystic,” here represented, is the best one they ever 
manite. Be sure to examine the ‘‘Magee”’ ’ befor . 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. e 
: P where. If your local dealer hasn't them ir 
Price-List ay oe . to oe ae for cirulars and pr: price ey 
Lewando’s French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, either Bos eekman St., N ork; 86 
17 Temple Place. Boston, 37 West 14th St., New York. | Dhé St., Chicago ; or 8 & 10 Pine St., San ¥ rancisco. 






























New Brackets. Work Top or Bottom of Window. 
The Handsomest Fixture and the Most Reliable. 
OFTEN IMITATED. | NEVER EQUALLED. | SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


See that fac-simile of my signature is on each roller. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, New York. 


| NO MORE ROUN OULDERS! 
| eee NB. es 
OULDER-BRAC 
and Suspender com- 
bined, Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, preve 
ound Should 
A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. 
No harness — simple 
—unlike all others. 
All sizes for menpenal 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. Cheapest and only Reltable shoul ler-Brace. Sold 
by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of #1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest a around the bod dares ss ANSON, Prop. 
. JOE ‘op 

























Brace Co., Easton, Pa. N.A 





Madeat 
amend 


On receipt of 


an 
Pinte male % Post- 
AGE Patp e Box 


INS TR some of each ‘Deslan the en of coe, wooi 
needed for the ticular in it a ball of y — 
Cotton for backing, rt g-zn for cutting more wool, 

No. 13 Steel Needles, a Colored Design. cna 
structions in French,German and oo A Small F 
tern Book mailed on receipt of 10 


H. TAYLOR & co. is ‘Bank St. Philada. 






It is the best home- Ba wat “ my Thave ever seen. e 
work is quite —- ‘—Mary L. Booru, Editress of 
Harper’ s Bazar, 

‘The process - 5 eetnating tn the extreme.” Arthur's 
M 





\= ** The process ts quite simple.’'—Cottage Hearth. P 
= “The latest rage, and a very useful and profitable one. 

= —Demorest Month! 

4 “ The rugs are as durable and Raaseene as the famous 2 

jodey's Lady's Book. = 

= 

= 








-4 rugs of Smyrna 
sold ld by ‘retailers generally. 


CLUB 
ORneRS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of 
j all kinds from 30 to 75 ce hts per pound, We doa very 
| large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each’ day. SILVER- PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 
SETS with $13. GOLD-BAND or MoOss-ROSE SrEtTs of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of vad premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75c. per 100 
lbs, to points west, 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 






















VOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflamma- ; 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eezema, Psoriasis, 4 
Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other inhe rited y 
skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, ¢ 
and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally he eee ADeolusels _ bure. 
Sold everywhere. Pri CUTICURA, 50¢.; SOAP, 25e.3 
RESOL NERS, $1. POTTER Dru @ AND “CHEMICAL Co. nf 
BostT¢ { 
base snd for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” * 


READ THIS! | 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of‘our own invention and manufacture, just out. 














goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
Waves, all warranted natural curl and to withstand 
dampness. 

Switches in all shades and sizes, W igs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA,’ ; 


463 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


—— 
| On_receipt of order with sample shade will sae 














MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 5, 1885. 

















For the Companion. 


THE WHALING TOWN. 


Adze and hammer and anvil stroke 
Echo not on the shore: 
The wharves are crumbling, old and gray, 
And the whale-ships come no more. 
The grass grows thick in the empty streets, 
And moss o’er the blackened roofs, 
And the people are roused to wonderment 
At the sound of horses’ hvofs. 
There's not a woman in all the town 
But has in memory 
The face ofa husband, a Sayer, a friend, 
“Lost,” she says, “at se 
Lost in the days when in every storm 
Some well-known ship went down, 
And mothers wept and fathers prayed 
In the little whaling town. 
When every sail the children spied 
As they tossed the shining sand, 
Came from the storehouse of the sea 
With light for all the land, 
And still to the edge of the rotting wharves 
"he tides from day to day 
Come with an eager wish to bear 
The whaling-ships away. 
And many an aged mariner looks 
cross the sparkling sea 
And dreams that the waves with sails are flecked, 
As of old they used to be. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 
——— ~~ 
RUNAWAY. 

There were kind masters in the days of slavery, as 
is illustrated by the following story, which is known 
to be quite true. A well-to-do farmer in one of the 
best counties of Middle Tennessee owned a large 
number of slaves, and among them a negro about his 
own age. The latter was one of the “old family 
negroes” brought from Virginia. His name was Sam, 
and he was a faithful, docile creature, a great favor- 
ite of his master, and rather a privileged character 
on the plantation. 


He was very industrious, and exe yn in his be- 
havior excepting during that period dating from the 
time when roasting ears began to ripen, and the first 
appearance of frost. At this period Sum was always 
seized with an uncontrollable desire to “‘run away.” 
It recurred as regularly as a fit of *‘hay fever,’ was 
as incurable, and, like that disorder, could only be 
treated by change of air and locality. Sam declared 
that he “jess couldn’t help hissef,” and it became a 
settled and understood arrangement that he should 
go, and that the neighborhood should condone his 
raids on corn-fields and potato-patches. After many 
such escapades, his old master asked him on one occa- 
sion, when the matter was under discussion : 

“Sam, do you really enjoy running away?” 

“Deed, Marse John,” said Sam, “I does. Hit’s de 
moas’ fun in de wurl’. Coon-huntin’ aint nowhars to 
hit.” 

“Well, then,” said Marse John, “just let me know 
the next time you take a notion to start, and I'll go 
with you, and try it awhile myself.” 

Sure enough, in due season, Sam came up, saying,— 

“Old Marse, de time’s mighty nigh when I ’bleeged 
to lite out. Ef you gwine wid me, you better be git- 
tin’ reddy, for when de time comes I got to go 
quick.’ 

Void Marse kept a bright lookout, and when Sam 
started he was on hand. 

They had a de lightful time. They fished occasion- 
ally, caught "possums, picked blackberries for rec- 
reation, and haunted the greenest and shadiest 
nooks of the forest, all of which Sam knew well. 
“Old Marse” had never enjoyed a summer so much. 
In fact he was so much pleased that regularly after- 
ward he accompanied Sam when the latter went into 
annual retreat. At length Sam died. The old mas- 
ter grieved for him sincerely. He was sad also over 
the reflection that his summer pastime would in fu- 
ture be denied him. But, to the amazement of all 
his friends, and not less his own, when roasting-ear 
time came again, the fit of restlessness seized him as 
strong us ever, and he ran away by himself.—South- 
ern Bivouac. 


a 
QUEER ANSWERS. 


An examiner of the board school children in Eng- 
land recently published a few of the answers actually 
given by them to historical, geographical and miscel- 
laneous questions. The children were from twelve 
to seventeen years of age. We copy a few of them. 


The Nile is the only remarkable river in the world. 
It was discovered by Dr. Livingston, and it rises in 
Mungo Park. 

Constantinople is on the Golden Horn. It is the 
residence of Peter the Great, and its chief building is 
the Sublime Porte. 

Oliver Cromwell exclaimed because he cut off Kin 
Charles’s head, and got on the throne, “If I ha 
served my God as I have served my. king, He would 
not have left me to mine enemies.” Also he said 
that “the word Charles would be found on his 
heart.’ 

Julius Cesar invaded England four hundred years 
B.C. The people lived in huts, and the women wore 
their hair } mon their backs with torches in their 
hands. The Druids were an ancient people, supposed 
to be Roman Catholics. 

The greatest writers of the present century are 
Lord Beaconsfield and Miss Braddon, whose books 
“Peveril of the Peak” and “Guy Mannering” are too 
full of bloodshed and romance. 

lhe examples are given as an argument against 
the present cramming system, in which children learn 
books full of questions and answers on subjects which 
they do not at all comprehend. ‘The answers are apt, 
as in these cases, to be mixed in their brains. 

Many American boys of hmited means educate 
themselves. They should remember that one subject 
thoroughly understood is better training for the brain 
than a parrot-like chattering about a hundred. 

Bayard Taylor said, “If you have but small means, 
and limited time for travel in Europe, study one 
country or city thoroughly, and = will nourish and 
expand your mind more than if you raced quickly 
over them all.’ 


— +o 
GAS AND GASTRIC. 
There is sometimes a great deal in a name. For 
example: a mistaken meaning. 
Said an estimable woman, “No, we sha’n’t burn 
a this +: al I'm sure *tisn’t wholesome.” 


“Nes Silas was sick last winter, and the doctor 
said ‘twas gastric fever. Now if coal-gas will bring 
on that, there’s no dependence on it!” 


Read the small daaatiein, “PIANOS AND OR- 


Gans.” A good bargain is sure. [4do. 
pairs $+ «eI 
For the cure of colds, coughs, and lung difficul- 
ties, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is unequalled. (Ade. 
Se WN ED 


The most charming, popular song is “SWEET 
BaBY NELL.” Send 25 cents in stamps to 8. Brainard’s 
Sous, Music Publishers, Chicago, Lil. [Ad», 








QTAMMERING & Stuttering cured for life by Prof. 
GRADY, 41 Tremont St., Boston. No cure, no pay. 


OVER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
ic,12c. L. HATHA WAY,339 Wash.St., Boston, Mass, 


a7 | ‘Only perfect Ink Eraser, Send llc. 
for sample. J.D.Essick,Alliance,O. 
AISY BROOM-HOLDER CO., 62 Lake Street 
Chicago. Agents Wanted. See C: ‘ompanion ot duly w 


300 FOREIGN STAM Ps, C Jeylon, ete., with new 
Catalogue, 10¢, F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 


RUG Turkish Patterns, Catalogue Free. E. 
Ut FROST & CO., 22 Tremont w, Boston, Mass. 


OWERS’ SPECIFIC FOR ASTH MA, Sam- 
ple FREE by mail, E.C. POWERS, Danvers, Mass. 


STAM 1000 mixed, : 300 Egypt, ete., 12c.;2 
and list, 2c. RUSSELL it Hinsdale, itis, 




















in your own 
$6 to $8 a Day town ooies 
the NICKEL LDE 
Over 125,000 sold. ears ‘hae buys 
them, Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, l6c 
2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, , Sandusky, oO. 
H | NT: ON EXPRESSION. Crayon stud- 
ies of the FACK, Eyes, Nose, Mouth, 
&. 50 illustrations, for self-practice in portrait 
drawing, 2 cts., postpaid. Circulars free. Teachers 
nted to introduce Pearl’s Easy Method of Drawing. 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa, | New York, — 


D. AEEDHAM's SONS’ 
Red Clover Blossoms 
& Fluid & Solid Extracts of the Blossoms, 
Best Blood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, icons tion, Piles, &c. Send for 
circular. 116 & 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


STUDY a and practical In- 
struction given by Mail in 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms,Penman- 


ship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. Terms 
tion. Send two stamps for 











reasonable, Distance no ob; 
Catalogue. C, L. BRYANT, Sec’y, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BOYS AND GIRLS who want to Buy, Sell jor 
a send 5 cts. 
AM LERICAN 


EXCHANGE AND MART. The only paper in 
America devoted to bargains in everything—Curiosities, 
Useful, Scientific, ond Sporting Articles, &c. Subscrip- 








STAMMERING permanently cured by Dr. N. E. 
ARY, 73 East 59th St., New York. Reliable refer- 
ences s. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 


Qf) Buys the cele! brated c hallenge Stylographic Pen 








and a bottle of Ink. Every pen warranted. Send to 
Livermore Stylographic Pen Co., Providence, &. 1. 


“A GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. Cuase’s 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





WANTED. Send Six 2-cent 
stamps for List of Prices paid. A- 
D. PACKARD, Bx. c. 2666, Boston, Mass. 











furnished. Write Valentine TOS. | Janesville, Wis 

Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House,Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 

NOVELTY ELECTRIC CO., 
Electric C Electric Catalogue ye yet issued. 

, Telescopes, Spotectes, & arometers, There 

Learn Steam En- 

gineering and earn 

8100 per month. 

Send 10 cts. in stamps 

by mail a “trial pac ackage” of Biliousine, @ sure 


| GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2000 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. 
MUSICAL: AT HEADQUARTERS. 
99 cts. to $2,000, Send stamp for 
BOXES. JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 
37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
5th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
t@ Send stamps for a copy of the latest and best 
pHoTOGRAPHIC CUTFITS rer faretsse: 
Y era Glasses, 
y. H. WALMSLEY & -, Successors to 
R.4&J. Beck, Philada. Illus. Price-List free to any address, 
to F. EPP Y, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 
BILIOUSIN A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. L., will obtain 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Me artburn, Liver Complaint, 


and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


mw vee se a Ss, many rare , ic. ; 100 var., 
STAMPS : le. ; . U. 8., 27¢.3 500 mixed For- 
eign, “Wee 5 Australian, l0c.; 2 2 Sir- 
moor, l0c Samoa, lec 2 ashmere, lve, ;3Cey ion, 5 5e.3 
3 Chili, 5e Victoria, S¢ panies we Illus. Cat- 
alog.. 4c. Edwards, Peeke & Co., 2728 ¢ ‘al. Ave. Chicago, 1. 


SEALSK I NS. | " INustrate a price -list of 
Seal Plush, Alaska Seal 
Beaver Cloth, Boucle and Brocade Garme nts, Fur s 
Circulars and Jacke *, — di free to any address upon 


application. 
















COLLINS 
32 w aM Vath Street, New York. 
CGCET SCARF 


NU PIN. 
A new thing. Setting made of the GOLD 
and SILVER ore as it’s taken from_the 
MINES, Richand Showy. Sample Pin, 
33e., $2.00 per doz. AGENTS WANT- 
ED. H. H. TAMMEN, Denver, Col. 


GRANT MEMENTOS made from the cloth of 
the catafalque on which 
Gen. Grant’s body rested. Money received Koes to the 
Grant Monument Fund, Sample s sent for 2% cents. 
Agents making $5 daily. Outfit, 00 cents 
BARNU M & & O., 20 N: William St., N. ¥. 


Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Shadows, Pantomimes, Games, for 
School, Club and Parlor. Best 
12 fgg ey for young folks. Send 


. Stamp for large Catalogue. 
2 ‘Ss. DENISON, Chicago, Il. 
HEAD UARTER FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK, 
Special Offer! We will send 
you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work (Price, le.) for 
three 2-cent stamps. A Felt Tidy, Imported ‘Sith to 
work it, and nas Sag Brice List for ten 2-cent 
stamps. J. F. GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


AGENTS ! CANVASSERS, ETC. 
Our inducements to Yagents to 
* take orders for Copying and 


Enlarging Photos. are unequaled. Send for cat- 
alogue and see. W. 1. BENNETT& Co., Auburn, N, Y. 

MUSIC. Prof. Rice’s Matchiess Piano & | Orga n 

Attachment, teaching all chords, 15,000 

chord variation: 1,000 tune Ss; 5,000 accompaniments ; 

| all notes; thorough-bass laws, ete. 200 times faster than 

any teacher. $2. Sent on test. 10 music lessons, 6 cts. 


Circulars tree. 8. 
43 State Street, Cc hicago, Til. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED DESIGNS of 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, etc., printed on 
Gee » (cloth) to be worked in rags, yarn, 


J ete. Wholesale and retail. Large dis- 
count to dealers, Send stamp to manufacturers for cat- 
alogue. AMERIC AN RUG PATTERN Co., Biddeford, Me. 


{ Elegant “PLACE fi REMNANTS. a 
\ 45 AssontED PACKAGES a at ad and 60 


of remnants from 
to to 43 eee WORKS 10 cents, 
NA’ NAL LACE RES, Branford, Conn. 


uaears fot MEMOIRS oF U.S. .GRANT 
WHO WISH OF 

to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S 

which sells quickly to every old soldier, or gs +o) re a 
soldier, and realize Quice sete should apply at onee. 


Good agents wanted, R. NIVER, Albony, N. -Y. 


Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 

3 full-size Work- 


many times over. 
« Patterns, 2 Powders, Pads . for stamping, 85c, 


. &e. 
y > Bw PATTEN PUB: CO., 38 W: Mth St., Ne ew York, 


G RESSES and 
BOOK OF ‘TYPE, TYPE. 
JOSEPH watece, 


CUTS, ETC.» 5 CTS 
Murray 8St., N 





























Circular free. 


The New Era Flectro-Magnetic Appliances 


For Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Nervous troubles, 
best and three times the cheapest ever offered at = 
¥ large. strong and good Belt (adjustable ): Foot 
tteries and Hair Brush. all three for ®3. Very neatly 
put up in boxes. Agents wanted. Witsonia Mag- 

netic Appl iance } Co., | 826 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Do _ Your 


* 3 Printing Press. 2:.. 


Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
asy.printed directions.Send 2 stamps for 
talogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&¢.to the 






















iC 
factory, Kelsey& Co.,} feriden,Conn. 


TELEGRAPH footay Sian IF 


tion $1 per year. 17 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 





Breeder and 
Dealer in 





An 
Send 2 l-c. stps. for cir. Name this paper. Norwalk, Ohio. 


ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS! 
By the Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated EAGLE 2% Drawing Pencils. 


COLORED SLATE CRAYONS, 


Just patented. Made in wood like lead pencils. C lean | 
n Use. Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send l0c. 
stamps for " Samples. EAGLE PENCIL Co., New York. 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for’ using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 cts. 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical C ulture, 16 E. 14th St., New York, 














width and stylein various lengths, cuttabte for patch- 
work, in packages of 44 and 4% pound at $2 a pound. 
Send Postal Note or P. O, Ore er, adding 10 cts. for 
stage on each: 2 pound. Money refunded He not satis- 
factory. & 3! GILC HRIST, Winter St., Boston. 





SCROLL SAW S Fapapaeeaaaa 


We ae on Patterns and have all the patterns 

published in the U.S. Our 1886 price-list is _ issued, 

and contains eseadhans and prices of the largest line 
of Saws, Tools, and Materials ever published. Send 4c. 
stamps for price-list. No attention paid to postals. 

The no. Wi kinson Co., 68 & 70 Wabash Ave., Bhic ago, Ill. 





: Wyckot?s Phonographic lustitute, 


Verbatin "Reporting Practically 


Cor veapendonce Solicited, 


Remington Type-Writers & Supplies. 


YOU CAN DY ANYTHING 


ANY COLOR 
With Diamond_ Dyes, for 10 cts. They never 

fail. 32 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's. 
ete. Send for colored samples, and Dye book. Gold, 
Silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 10 
cts. a package. Druxzists sell or we send post-paid, 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.,, Burlington, Vt. 



















ni rice 
trating every subject for Public ‘xhibitions, ete. 
ce Apr ofitable business for a man with a sinall capi- 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 136- 
Cc muse Sree. 9 Mig. Optic inal. 
9 Nassau Street, New York. 


piwse. Waltz; Tit- Wil- 

low, Song, and J°re Got 

Him, Song, from Mikado. 

See Saw, Waltz; Don't 

eave Your Mother, Tom, Song; Dream f Aero , Song; 
Noten Waltz: Grant’ s Funeral, March; Sweet Long 
Ago, Chorus; Myosotis, Waltz. Full Sheet Music, lle, 
each, or ten (worth $4.70) for $1. F. TRIFET, 
408 Washington St., Boston, Mass, Catalogues Free. 


N): “LINENE” 
A‘ Reversible Collars» Cuffs 


GOLD MEDAL FABRIC.) 

bee Collars& Cuffs.either 

Rubens,Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size by mail, 6c. 

Reversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 
__ See large adv. in | YOUTH’ sO OMPANION, ON, duly 2n 2nd, 


ASTHMA CURED 


German Asthma Cure never fails to give im- 
mediate relicf in the worst cases, insures comfort- 
able sleep; effects cures where all others fail. 

trial convinces the.most ace, Price 50c, and 
#1.00, of Druggists or vd mail, Sample FREE for 
fstamp. Dr. KR. SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul, Minn, 


10 LITTLE NIGGER: 2 Highly Colored Pict- 

ures, cts. Robinson 
Crusoe,6 Pictures, cts. Red-Ric tiny Hood. 6 Pictures, 
2 cts. Cinderella, 6 Pictures, 2% cts. Cock Robin, 6 
Pictures, 25 cts. ‘Mother Hubbard, 8 Pictures, 35 cts. 
Each eng described inverse. Lverybody buys the m. 
100 Serap Pictures, 25 cts. 10 Large Tmipor ted Cards, 4 
ets. Gen, Grant on Horseback, 8 x 12 cts. © a 
of $125 for $1. All for $2. WALL ACE. PHEL PS& 
CO., 70 State CO., 70 State St., | Cc hicago, Ill. 


> Bee es = Ti Belong 
s * : j Before 
" IXBY’S Sie BLACKING. Before 
eginning Business, By Blacking 


oots, Beware, Boys, of Being ethered uyin 
Bs Blacking, But Buy ““BIX Bese. Bryne 


—— | WILL GIVE ASS 


WATERBURY WATCH FREE! 


and WARRANTED a RELIABLE stem-winding time- 
keeper, to any one who will wet 8 subscribers for 
“THE RACINE AGRICULTURIST.” the BEST 50-cents- 
a-year je. in the world, SAMPLE COPIES SENT 
FREE. dress ANDREW SIMONSON, Racine, Wis. 


CHEAPER CHEAPER THAN EVER, HAN EVER. 
Side lever Breech Loader, 
18. zhe Fomseue yon is 
ot Gu 
Every Gua Be A 
Rifles, 5, $4, 65. 86. 
Roller" Skates, Watches, 
Knives, etc. Send stamp for 


illustrated catalogue 18*5, 


_ PB. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., CINCINNA ATI, 0. 

















































SAFE INVESTMENT 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds. 








and Interest fully guaranteed. Security auvan 
fold. ¢@~ For sale by the J. B. WATKINS LAND 
MORTGAGE CO., 243 Broadway, New York. 


JOS. GIBBS, 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND. 


New Lot, being manufacturer’s remnants of every | 


lus- 





The best elastic bone in the world for dress-mak- 
ing purposes. For sale everywhere, 





AGENTS AND BOYS 
Can make more money selling the Invisible Pocket 
Protector than at anything else. You can double 
your money by selling them for 15 cts, each, and every 
man and boy will buy three of m. No more pencils 
lost, or patches stolen. Agents’ Outfit 25 cents. “Just 
patented.” McCRYSTAL & CROSSEN, Sandusky,0.,U.S A. 


THE BRADLEY 


TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s pat- 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Tilus.Price List as Br. ware Co., 
Syracuse, N. lege st BA 


tet are WEAK, SORE 4 
So IM, chronic or acute, 
young or old, CURED by "he 
“ARABIAN EYE LOTION.” 
Delightful cooling remedy, very effective, yet 
harmless to a baby. Try it. Price with full direc- 
tions, #1. Send stamp for his treatise on Diseases 
of the EyEand Ear. Address Dr, R. Wilson,Opera 
House, Chicago, Il. For sale by all Druggists. 






















INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
ma (Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 


ee 


FOLDING ‘CHAIR WORKS, NEW } NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Theo peeriese Vineyard 
ER SKATE. 
aanekk Action. Lever 
Clamp Fastening. Revolving 
Axles. Handsome, Noiseless 


and Easy Running. The best 

Skate ever made for private use. Suited to the beginner 
| or expert. Sent by express on rece: se “ price, &6. Send 
| for Catalogue of Roller Skates, ete. A. G. SP. ALDING & 
F BROS., Andrews Building, Chicago. 39 ‘Broadway §% A Y. 









OPEN. CLOSED, 
~ ON Ee. we AI 
These Elegant Gold Plated 


LEVER BUTTONS 


For 10c. The best bargain 








premned: everyw here. Ove r 
1,000 styles’ of Jewelry. 
Send at once to 


ngLO- TW FOoD) 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


























Sewing Ma- 
Singer chines. Only 
including a full set of 
= m= Extra Attachments, needles, 
\ ofl and usual outfit of 12 pieces 
/] .} with each. Guaranteed Perfect. War- 
[} ranted 5 years. yme & Durable. 
— t pay $40 or $50 for machines no 
We will send them anywhere 
5 days’ trial before paying. S 
culars and full partic ula fre q 
addressing E. HOWE & CA 




















122 North 6th’ St., Phila,, Pa. 
Lock Box 1087. 





MUSIC 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 
Is published monthly, and is the oldest and most reliable 
Musical Journal in the United States. Dur ing the year 
it contains over $25 worth of choice Music. besides hun- 
dreds of pages of choice reading on all musical subjects. 
Price, $1.50 per year. Sample copy, 16 cents, Our Cata- 
logue, of over 20,000 Sheet Music and Music Book publi- 


—- 4 on ry 
RDS | SONS, Publishers, 
aS 5 & 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RAYMOND “EXTENSION” SKATE 


FITS ANY SIZE FOOT. 












For Ladies “cape 
and Genw. 

— a Peuisueo, 

lar Skate in 7.00 

Ameries. 

» a Un- 
iteel, finely POLISHED, 

ated. City alone. $3.50. 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price. 
Warranted satisfactory or price refunded. 
RATwSED SKATE CO., Pa: Mass. 
Stamps for Catalogue. this P 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used another presents 
itself, Most economical and convenient 
package made. For sale by Druggists and 
Paper Dealers. Samples sent express paid 
for $1.00as follows: New England and Mid- 

dle States 5 packages with one holder. Other 
States 4 packages and one holder. Each pack- 
age guaranteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN EXVELOPE C0., Springfield, Mass. 


WE WANT ACTIVE AGENTS 


TO SELL THE 


Renner Combined Alarm and Door Bell 
in every County in the United States and Canada. Geo. 
- Owens, Modesta, Cal., says: “I have canvassed one day 
_— took 22 orders.” In same letter he ordered two gross. 
Wm. McKim, of Grand Haven, Mich., says “he took 13 or- 
ders in 10 hours.” Profit on Bell, $2.50. In our EXTRAOR- 
DINARY OFFER to Agents we agree to take back all 
Bells unsold, if the Agent fails to xe ae $125 in 30 days. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free. Add 
_RE NNER MANU FING co. P >ittsburg, Pa. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 


















and Mechanics on their pes wee, Received 

pes ache MEDAL. London.’83. nced strongest 

{vith ae Sen card of deter who docemotk 
with five 2c stamps for SAM FREE 


Rassia Cement Co, Gnesi, Yas, FREE 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U Beaatled 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton 
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